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THE LAND OF EGYPT." 


By EDWARD THOMAS ROGERS,, LATE BRITISH CONSUL AT “CAIRO, AND HIS SISTER, MARY ELIZA ROGERS. 


THE DRAWINGS BY Groren IG SryMour.. 
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tiod Memphis was the 
capital of Egypt. 
city is said to have been 
founded by Menes. It 
was situated on the left 
bank of the Nile, and was 


chief of the gods of Egypt. 
Memphis. was enlarged 
and beautified. by suc- 
ceeding monarchs until 


the Temple of Ptah, ex- 
ceeded all others in extent 
and magnificence. 

The actual seat of go- 
vernment was occasion- 
ally removed to Thebes, 
Tanis, or Pe still for 


du: ly dec lined, ‘and gave Piste to its important rival, the 


‘by epsius,. itis. the most ancient it obelisk known... The 
ording to “Mariette Bey, is about 3000 B.c. It is 
d of a single block of red granite of Syene, and measures 
2 inches from the pavement to the apex. It stands 


* Continued from page 239. 
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This, 


dedicated to Ptah, the: 


it attained enormous di- 
mensions, and its palaces 
and temples, especially 


Donkey Saddle. ; 


the chief town of Central. Egypt until after the Mohammedan 
inyasion, when the new town of Fostat became Egypt’s capital. 

-Fostat was built on the right bank of the Nile, near to an 
ancient town and fortress, generally called. by. modern writers 
Egyptian Babylon, or the New Babylon. _ But this name requires 
a few words of explanation and a little digression. 

Next in importance to Memphis, during the earlier dyuasien 
was Heliopolis,-the City of the Sun; popularly called-‘‘An,’’ or 
“‘On.”’ It was situated a few miles distant from the right bank 
of the river, in the land-of Goshen. Here Ra, the Sun’ God, 2 
had his temple, the most wealthy and famous shrine in Egypt, 
with the exception of the Temple of Ptah at Memphis. The 
staff of priests, with their attendants, connected with the Temple 
of Ra is said to have numbered=no less than 12,913. It will 
be remembered that Pharaoh gave to Joseph.in matriage 
“Asenath, the daughter of Potipherah, priest of On.’’ This 
city was especially celebrated as a seat of learning, and Hero- 
dotus tells us that he consulted the professors there respecting 
the history of Egypt. 

We learn from ancient Egyptian records that On was formerly 
‘full of obelisks’’ dedicated to the Sun God, Ra, and the cha- 
racters graven in the granite are described as being filled in 
with gold, electrum, or gilded bronze, and the obelisks are 
therefore said to “‘ illumine the world with their rays.” 

But of all these sacred emblems only one is now left to mark 
the site of the once glorious City of the Sun God: it is repre- 
_sented on the next page. This obelisk is of especial value and 


Bre ripiits remained, however, | interest, for, with the exception of a small one found_at Memphis 


upon a; dado, which rests on ;two ‘slabs;; aah about. four feet 
high. » The: inscriptions, which are the, same on each’ of the four 
sides, record that Usortesen I., King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, Lord of the Diadems 2 Son of the Sun, founded the 


obelisk. é mad 
On two of the sides, however, the inscriptions are now quite 
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illegible, wasps nine made their nests of clay in the deeply 
cut hieroglyphics. This obelisk has been so much encroached 
upon by deposits of mud that a considerable portion of its base 
is now buried. 

High mounds, and the remains of thick, crude brick enclosure 
walls, are all that remain of the great Temple of Ra and the 


Ml 
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Obelisk, Helio polis. 


ancient city of On. But when it was in its glory it had its 
outlying port down by the river-side, bearing its name, the port 
of On=Zad-li-On, Bab in the ancient Egyptian language 
meaning a fort.* This landing-place, with its fortress, stood 


* For the explanation of the origin of this and other words we are indebted to the 
researches of the learned Egyptologist, Mariette Bey. 


A 


at the foot of the Mokattam Hills, where a spur from that range 
approaches the bed of the Nile. 

When Bab-li-On was subsequently occupied by the Romans, 
they called it Babylon, or Babylonia, A fanciful traditior 
invented long afterwards, attributes the building, and consequent 
name, of this fortress either to some Babylonian captives brought 
hither by Rameses, or to some reputed colonists from Assyria, 7 
who accompanied one of the Persian invaders in his expedition 
to Egypt, and permanently settled on this spot. Gne Muslim 
historian (Al Bulazari) alludes to this town and fort as Alytinah, 
whilst others ({bn al Athir and Ibn oc give it the name “ 
Bablyan. 

Near this fortress the Muslim Pode, ‘Amend ibn-al- aiel 
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| 
had pitched his tent, and after concluding the treaty with 
Makankos, the Coptic governor of Central Egypt, he gave — 
orders to strike /the tents and to march towards Alexandria. — 
According to tradition a dove’s nest was discovered in the 
dome of the general’s tent. When this fact was made known 
to him he ordered that the birds should not be disturbed, and 
that his tent should be left standing, that the birds might have. 
time to hatch and rear their brood, adding, ‘‘ God forbid that fe 
should refuse ROSDSEY to any of his creatures who have thus 
sought refuge with me.’ 

The town which sprang up on this spot was called Fostat, 


which in Arabic means Zez7Z, in remembrance, it is- said, of the 
event above narrated; and it became the capital of Egypt under 


el 


Modern Colonnade in the Exbekiyeh, oe 
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the name of Misr. In the middle of the third century Ahmed- 
_ ibn-Tulan enlarged and embellished this town, but finding his 
_ official residence there too small for his constantly increasing 
“a wealth and the number of his retainers, he selected an elevated 
spot between Fostat and the Mokattam hills, on which he built 


c 


a magnificent palace, and gave the surrounding land, in plots, 
to his state functionaries and to the officers of his army, that 
they might build houses in close proximity to his own. Thus 
sprang up a new town, which was called Al-Kati-’ah, which 
means land given in fee for military services. 


y} 


i 
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a When the Tulini dynasty was overthrown, the palace and 
most of this town were destroyed, and little of the latter now 


founder, Jamia-ibn-Tulin. 
_ After the conquest of Egypt by the Fatimites, and before the 


A Controversy. 


removal of the court of the Fatimite Khalif al-Mu’izz from 
Kairowan, the general who had effected the conquest, Jawhar- 
al-Kaid, laid the foundations of a new capital to the north of 
Fostat and Al-Kati-’ah, and this new city was called Al-Kahirah, 
Misr-al-Kadhirah, and sometimes AlI-Kaéhirat-al-Mu’izziyeh, 
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Fostat being thenceforward called Misr-al-’Atikah, or Old Jizsr, 
misnamed by Europeans O/d Cazro. 

The Arabs often consider the proper name of the capital of a 
country to be the same as that of the country itself, the specific 
name of the city being held in abeyance, or as a secondary 
Thus Damascus, the capital of Sham, or Syria, is gene- 


name. 


rally called Sham, and only by emphasis Dimashk-ash-Sham, ~ 


Damascus of Syria; and the capital of Misr, or Egypt, is in 
like manner generally called Misr. The Arabic historians, 
speaking of the invasion of Egypt, allude to Memphis as Misr, 
as it was the then capital of Central Egypt, and the residence 
of the governor. 


~ squat 


A Sakka, or Water Carrier, with his Kirbeh, or Goat-skin, filled with water from the Nite. 


The successive capitals of Egypt under the Mohammedans 
are thus shown to have been Fosfaf, now called Misr-al-’ Atikah; 
Al-Kati-’ ah, destroyed by the Khalif’stroops; and A/-Kahirah, 
called by the Franks Cairo. 

In 1166 Salah-ed-din built the citadel and encircled the whole 
town of Al-Kahirah with a fortified wall, a great part of which 


still exists, though it no longer includes the whole town, the 
increasing requirements of the population, and the greater sense 
of security derived from modern police regulations under a civil- 
ised government, having combined to induce the inhabitants to 


extend their buildings beyond the intramural limits. 


(Zo be continued.) 


THE LOUVRE: AND. ITS *ACOUISHIONS. | ; [3 


NE of the most remarkable Fine Art sales by 
which Paris has been signalised during the pre- 
sent year took place after the death of Monsieur 
Paravey, Councillor of State. This veteran con- 
noisseur had long been distinguished by his fasti- 
dious judgment, his accomplished information, 
and, as might have been expected, for the ex- 
quisite selectness of his collection. He was, in truth, the chef par 
excellence of unostentatious amateurs. He held the choicest illus- 
trations of classic antique, of the Middle Ages, and of the Renais- 
sance. In the first named he was singularly rich, in vases of every 
contrasted presentment, in miniatures, sculptures of silver and 


bronze, in cameos and intaglios. Among his terra-cotta speci- 
mens were some of the Tenegra, singularly curious and instructive 
in reference to the domestic manners of the Greeks, and of which 
the discovery has been a pregnant source of disquisition among 
the erudite. The authorities of the Louvre did not allow this 
feast of reason to pass before them ‘untouched, untasted.” They 
appropriated, as the Chronzgue des Arts informs us, seven-and- 
twenty vases, eight of which were cups, and two bronzes, of which 
one was a statuette of Victory, in pure Greek style. One magnificent 
cup bore the names of Doris and Calliades, another that of Theosotos, 
The acquisitions thus made by the Louvre may be said, in a word, 
to be singular in beauty, in speciality of style, and in their rarity. 
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terest to the historical student which are well 
illustrated by. the woodcuts attached to our old 
ballads, garlands, and chap books, are those 
which represent the various punishments that 
at one time or other, though now happily obso- 
Be lete, were in vogue among us. The pillory, the 
_ stocks, and the hurdle, the brank, the thew, and the ducking- 
stool, are all, as well as burning, beheading, hanging, and whip- 
_ ping, in one way or other carefully illustrated by contemporary 
engravings; and they and the ballads they ‘‘ adorn’”’ thus be- 
come valuable aids to history and to archeology. 
_ By their help we are better able to understand and see the 
ses of these curious modes of punishment, and the way in 
‘which they were inflicted, as we read of them in old writings, 
_ than can be done even by a careful examination of the few 
words that usually accompany the records of crime ; and thus, by 
, their means more than by any other, we are enabled to study more 
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one, day, and from Newgate to Tyburn on another; and 
iid pay a fine of five hundred pounds ;”’ and in this ballad 
said he was 
“ Whipt and Scourg’d along the Streets, 
Which seemd Soure Sauce after so many Sweets ;” 


“A Newgate-Bird thou may’st accounted be, 
Highly deserving of a Pillory. 
* * * * * * 
And so Duke Dangerfield T bid adieu. 

A thousand Lashes I bequeath to you.” 


* Continued from page 179. 


@| MONG other matters of intense moment and in- | 


ART AMONG THE BALLAD-MONGERS.* 
By LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 
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closely, and to arrive at more correct estimates of, the state of 
society of the times to which they may be assigned. 

Of the Pillory one ballad example will be sufficient, and 1 
select (Fig. 57*) that which appears on a black-letter ballad of 
the year 1685, entitled ‘‘ Dangerfield’s Dance. Giving an Ac- 
count of several Notorious Crimes by him Committed ; viz. He 
pretended to be a Duke, and feigned Himself to be Monmouth, 
with several other Pranks; for which he was Sentenced to 
Stand in the Pillory, to be Whip’d,’”’ &c. It is one of the most 
bitter of the political ballads of the time, and full of valuable 
allusions. The career of ‘‘Captain’’ Dangerfield, as this 
victim of the pillory was generally called, from the time of his 
connection with the ‘‘ Meal-Tub Plot,’ in 1679, to that of 
his ill-starred death (for which Robert Francis was hanged) a 
few years later, was one of restless political turmoil and plotting, 
and caused him to become a favourite subject for lampooning. 
His sentence at the last was, ‘‘that he should stand twice in 
the Pillory; that he should be whipt from Aldgate to Newgate 
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Figs. 43 and 44.—From Climsell’s “* The Foviall Broome Man.” 


The pillory— 
‘The terror of the cheat and quean, 
Whose heads it often held I ween ”— 

was one of our oldest punishments, dating at all events from 
Anglo-Saxon times, when it was called Healsfang, or a catch- 
neck, and continued in use until quite these later years. Origin- 
ally instituted as a public means of degradation for dishonest 
bakers and others who cheated the poor man of his food, this 
“‘wooden cravat,’’ as it has been facetiously called, was intended 
to bring shame on its victims by setting them up as fit objects 
for the finger of scorn to point at; but it afterwards degenerated 


® Some of the cuts here referred to are unavoidably postponed to the next number. 
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into a political instrument, made powerful in the hands of fac- 
tions and intolerant governments, and at last became a punish- 
ment for various misdemeanours, ranging from manslaughter 
and from vagrancy up to sedition, 
In the days to which 


” 


down to ‘ hedge-raking, 
and was inflicted on both sexes alike. 
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adherents. To some poor starving authors and obscure pub- 
lishers whose forte lay in the concocting and issuing of slanders, 
or of free-thought pamphlets and lampoons, the pillory was a 
teal blessing; they were condemned to it poor and unknown, 
they stood in it an hour or two, and at the end of the appointed 
time stepped out of it national martyrs, whom hundreds de- 


Fig. 46.—King Edward VI. 


Whipping ‘‘at the cart’s tail,’” a very common mode of 
punishment, is well illustrated in Fig. 58, from the same ballad, 
and may be taken as a fair representation of the whippings 
that, until our own times, took place on market days in many 
a provincial town. The whipping-post was also as much used, 
and is frequently alluded to in ballads. Often, in towns and 


this ballad belongs free-speaking men, free-thinking pcliticians, 
free-writing authors, and free-acting publishers were doomed 
to bear its infliction. These, in many cases, found it to be but the 
stepping-stone from perhaps obscurity to heroism, and through 
it were looked upon as saints and martyrs by their political 
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lighted to succour, honour, and almost worship. But not so 
with all. 
mortification at having had this punishment inflicted on them; 
others died, or were lamed for life, through the brutal ill-usage 
they received from the mob, and thus the pillory, as well as the 
gallows or the axe, had its victims. 
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villages, the stocks, the whipping-post, and the pillory formed 
one ‘piece of machinery,”’ tier above tier, and must have had 
a very strange appearance when all in use, as possibly they 
occasionally might be, at the same time. 

Of the Hurdle, the wretched affair on which culprits were 


dragged to the place of execution or other punishment, a re- — 


Some with sensitive minds died from very shame and 
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markably good and effective illustration occurs on Fig. 64, 


. Wholesome Physick for a Popish Contagion.’’ It will be suffi- 
_ which is copied from a rare black-letter broadsheet ballad of 

i 

t 


ciently understood by quoting from the head of the ballad itself. 
‘‘ The Explanation of the Cutt—Coleman drawn on a Sledge to 
the place of Execution, with the Pope’s Pardon in his hand, speak- 


IX 
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1678, entitled ‘‘ The Plotter’s Ballad: being Jack Ketch’s In- 
comparable Receipt for the Cure of Trayterous Recusants: Or 
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x - fig. 48.—From Martin Parker's“ Fayre Warning.” 

v 

ing these words out of his mouth, Z am Sick of a Trayterous Of the Stocks some excellent illustrations occur in ballad cuts. 
Disease. And Jack Ketch, with Hatchet in one Hand, anda | Among others is the characteristic engraving copied on Fig. 59 
Rope in the other hand, saying, Here’s your Cure, Sir.’ from a black-letter broadsheet : it represents a wandering ballad 
a 


fi “It’s in vain to spend many words, 


singer fastened in the stocks by one leg, but who still continues 
> We must rouz’t by a Sledge and a Rope,” 


her vocation of fiddling and singing while held in ‘“‘ durance 


‘Sn fs . yaar 5 i 
_ ora “‘hempen cravat,’’ as in another line it is called. vile,’’ and receives refreshment from a boy. 


Wi \ 


Fig. 50.—From ‘‘ Death’s loud Allarum.” 


, Illustrations of Hanging are farfrom uncommon among ballad | Gentleman, his last Will and Testament : and how Hee com- 
Cuts, and both of the main constructions of the old-fashioned | mitted the keeping of his children to his owne brother, who 
lows are shown. On a black-letter copy of the grand old | dealt most wickedly with them: and how God plagued him for 
allad of the ‘‘Children in the Wood,” entitled ‘‘ The Norfolke | it,’’ the background of the cut of the combat between the ‘‘ two 
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ruffians’’ bears a good representation of the gallows. In this 
instance it is, as was very usual, formed of two upright posts, 
with a cross beam from one to the other, in manner of a door- 
frame; and the same construction, with the addition of supports 
and tie-beams, occurs on a curious cut on the ‘‘ New Medley”’ 
ballad of Martin Parker. Of the other form of construction— 
the single upright post with one arm, something like a reversed 


letter LL ((")--many examples occur on ballad cuts. Fig. 60, 
from ‘‘ The Wofull Lamentation of William Purcas, who for 
murtherin his Mother at Thaxted in Essex, was executed at 
Chelmsford ’’ in the time of Charles I., is a very good example; 
and others equally good occur on Martin Parker’s ‘‘ Well met, 
Neighbour,’’ where the refrain of each verse is ‘*‘ Oh, such a 
rogue would be hangd,’’ and on the ballad of ‘‘ A cruell Murther 


Fig. 51.—Nicholas Blount. 


committed lately upon the body of Abraham Gearsy’’ in 1635, 
by Robert and Richard Reeve, which 


“‘ Robert was prest to death, because that hee 
Would not be tride by God and the country. 
Richard was hang’d by his own father’s dore, 
Which did torment and grieve his friends full sore.” 


The same woodcut (Fig. 60) that appears on the Purcas ballad 
is also on an earlier black-letter broadsheet ballad, ‘‘ The godly 
end and wofull lamentation of one John Stevens, a youth that | 
was hangd, drawn, and quartered, for High-treason at Salisbury 
in Wiltshire, upon Thursday, being the seventh day of March 
last, 1632, with the setting up of his quarters on the City Gates” 
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Figs. 52 and 5 3.—funeral Garlands, 


of Salisbury; and the whole process is described, from the 
drawing on the hurdle to the hanging, the quartering, the burn- 
ing, and the setting up of the quarters on the city gates for 
‘ravenous fowls’’ to feed upon. The ‘city gate’’ of Salis- 
bury, with the quartered victim—a city apprentice boy—and the 
four ravens, is copied on Fig. 61. 


Another, and perhaps more characteristic, cut of a gallows of 
this form occurs on the ballad recounting a murder and its 
results at Ware, in the reign of Charles I.; and yet another, 
equally as useful as an example, on that of ‘‘A True Relation 
of one Susan Higges,’’ a ‘‘ female highwayman,”’ of Risborrow, 
in Buckinghamshire. ; 
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: matic literature, France has for fifty years stood 
alone among the nations of Eurape;.and in the 
> number of its theatres, in the excellence of its 
actors, and in the can eful splendour of its theatri- 
-¢al performances, Paris. towers above the cities 
ae a OF the world. _° 
he Parisians are ‘essentially a theatrical people ; thetr arene 
e theatrical, their talk and their tastes are theatrical. A new 
a well-known author is an event. It is a nine days’ topic. 
is criticised, written about and written against, abused and 
ised, seen and. heard by all Paris. Sometimes, like the « Ra- 
as” of M. Sardou, it is a political pamphlet ; then it is ap- 
ided and hissed at once ; the police are always present ;.there 
nightly disturbances ; ‘there is constant fear of a riot. Some- 
s, like the “Femme de Claude” of M. Alexandre Dumas 
_ treats a ‘social etaatiactine it with a daring, unconven- 


= . the-fulness, strength, nek oueinslity of ts dra= — 
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b. 


tional pen; then it is heard in silence, and discussed with acri- 
mony. Sometimes, like the “ Balsamo” of the two Dumas, a play 
expected to cause a great sensation fails, and sinks at once be- 
neath the wave of oblivion. Sometimes on the eve of production 
it is forbidden by the censors ; then the author immediately prints 


‘it for all Paris to read, and the censors are either scolded-or laughed 


at. The interdict laid on the piece remains until the censors 
change their minds, or the nation changes its government. Permis- 
sion belag finally given to produce the play, the forbidden fruit is 
tasted by the palates of the Parisians, and it is generally found to 


be over-ripe; it has been kept too long. 


This Parisian predilection for the theatre, this recognition of the 
importance of the stage, is of no recent growth.. The populace 
thronged to the miracle-plays of the early brethren ; Corneille was 
induced to compose the “ Cid” as an attack on Richelieu’ s poli- 
cy; the cardinal himself wrote tragedies ; Moliére “was sustained 
against the attacks of the clerical bigots by Louis XIV.; Beau- 


I es were crowded during the Revolution, and Napoleon 
aa iaeciee about the Thédtre Francais from Moscow. Ina 
dramatic art, published in 1772, M. de peohaye, one of 
ists of that day, says: 

: vis advertised, all. Paris flies there ; the curtain 
, the: Mnends of the author applaud, the ene- 
- talent hawk or blow their noses.. They 
»per ; ‘tho: se of the guests who could not be present in the 
sk about the success of the BOE ‘Tis pitiable, or ’tis 


ra -mattantur, but mugnt not this 
year of ag ero? The de- 


ollege Library : Dek Art de la Comédie, ou 


modernes.. ° Le tout Aappuyé d’Exemples tirés’ des meilleurs Comiques de 
Vations. Pag erming, par IExposition des Causes de la Décadence du Théa- 
‘ j e faire refleurir, par M. de Cailhava.’”’ So it appears that in 
ar stage was ina decline. It is not dead yet. 
226 


ais’ s “ Barbier de Séville =m Ee erei the rising of the people; | 


It was not played before the proper audience. 


de Cailhava’sinteresting volume, a copy of | 


ee oe adéurs Originaux leg Intitation$ dé Moliére ; 


‘The New Opera-House. 


enemies, those who know him, those-who do-not know him, even 
those who have never heard: of him, all signify their anxiety to, he 
present at the first night of his new piece... And woe, woe petide 
him if-he accede to the requests thus made,-if he fill the house 
with his enemies, his friends, or his family !. The piece will fail.! 
It.was not.seen by 
the three hundred people who-arrogate to, themselves the title of 
“all Paris.” These men of letters «and men: of the world, these 
strangers, artists, and critics, these ladies,-/orettes, clerks, and. men 
about town, do not-care whether the play be good: or bad, whether 
it be tragedy or oféra bouffe—they only want to be, present in 
their proper places at its first performance,;-they only want to hear 
it; they will see whether it be good or, bad; they will judge it, and 
their judgment will be: final. If this “all Paris” disapprove ,of a 
drama ; if it fail upon its first. performance before this. mixed, indis- 
criminating, and yet critical audience—its doom is sealed., It may 
be eulogised by the critics, but it can never” hope to hold a lasting 
place-on the stage, and—it will:never make money! . Rash. isthe 
writer who, afraid of this public or ignorant of its power,.seeks to 
avoid its verdict. His piece is fated.. If_on its -first.night “all 
Paris’’ be not present, and do not, approve, the play cannot -be 


good... -MsDumas. fis, in_a -witty.article on first-performances. in 


Paris, tells an:anecdote*in point. A, Russian: nobleman,-a. friend 
of his; long resident in Frarice, wrote a comedy, which was accept- 
ed and- -protluced ‘at the’ Gymnase* Theatre. -* The -author, holding 
a high social position, bought up every seat, invited his titled 
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friends; the countess, the duchess, the baroness, filled box and 
balcony, the Admanach de Gotha crowded the theatre. And the 
play—a charming comedy not unworthy of Scribe’s signature— 
fell flat. Why? Because, said M. Dumas /i/s, the author knew 
how to compose his piece, but not how to compose his house. 


Grand Staircase of the New Paris Opera-FHouse. 


Whereupon the noble Russian returned to St. Petersburg, saying 
to M. Dumas, “ Decidedly, it is too difficult to be a Parisian !” 

The early history of the Parisian stage is filled with the recital 
of the wars waged by the three royal and privileged theatres against 
their unauthorised rivals, They claimed that a royal patent con- 
ferred exclusive rights, but the advocates of liberty were finally 
successful, and in 1795 there were fifty-one theatres open in Paris 
at once. In 1807 Napoleon suppressed all but eight, and rigidly 
restricted each of the survivors to a special style of performance. 
This forbade anything like rivalry, and, from want of healthy com- 
petition, stagnation would have resulted, if the decree had not been 
partly abrogated upon the Restoration, and totally abolished in 
1867 by Napoleon III. Since then the number of theatres in Paris 
and its suburbs has been rapidly growing, and I believe there are 
now over fifty. Omitting the many suburban theatres, we may 
roughly divide the Parisian play-houses into four classes, devoted 
respectively to opera, comedy, drama, and vaudeville. 

Let us consider them in this order, beginning with the opera. 
L’Académie Nationale de Musique is the full title of the theatre of 
which every Parisian speaks as ‘“‘ the Opéra.” Fostered by Maza- 
rin upon its foundation in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
the opera has been ever since a royal, imperial, or national institu- 
tion: even now pseudo-republican France allots it an annual sub- 
vention of nearly a million francs. Petted by the court and pa- 
tronised by the king, in 1672 the nobility thought it no disgrace to 
appear and sing on the stage of the opera, for we read in letters- 
patent of that date: ‘We wish, and it pleases Us that all gentle- 
men and damsels” (damozselles) ‘should sing in the pieces and 
representations of Our Royal Academy of Music, without its being 
supposed that they detract from their title of nobility, or from their 
privileges, duties, rights, and immunities.” After having resided 
for fifty years in the hastily erected and merely temporary building, 
hidden out of sight in a side street, which was burned four or five 
years ago, just before the hundredth performance of M. Ambroise 


7-_ 
Thomas’s “Hamlet,” the opera, then houseless and homeles: 
took refuge in the Salle Ventadour, sharing the stage alternate 
with the Italian Company. At the end of 1874 it moved into 
magnificent residence which had been ten years abuilding for it ¢ 
a cost of some fifty millions of francs, a fair type of the extrave 
gance of the second empire—a residence for Melpomene with 
staircase more splendid than may be found in any royal pa 
The opera has rarely been able to pay its annual expenses, 
governmental subvention (varying from three hundred thouse 
francs a year during the first republic to nine hundred and fifi 
thousand under the Restoration) is necessitated by the enorme 
outlay consequent upon the proper production and permane ill 
sentation of the heavy spectacular pieces of the school of Halévy 
“Juive ’ and Meyerbeer’s ‘“‘ Prophéte,” with all the accessories ¢ 
costume, scenery, properties, chorus, supernumeraries, and | 
The latter is the finest in Europe, its only rival being possibly < 
the Viennese opera. We in America scarcely know what a goe 
ballet-pantomime is ; we have had and have now good dancers an 
good éallets d'action, but a three-act ballet-pantomime write 
by Théophile Gautier, and composed by Léo Délibes, as given % 
the opera-houses of Paris or Vienna, would be a revelation in Ne 
York. In Paris the corps de balle¢ is not an incident, it is an i 
stitution. It:robs the cradle and the grave. It trains the youn 
and it pensions the old. Man may be found there in each of h 
seven ages, and woman in her solitary one. Admission to th 
ballet is an establishment forsJife. One of the leading dancing 
masters of Paris, M.l’Enfant, told me that he had been in tl 
ballet of the opera for fifty-four years: he had gone on at six as 
Cupid, passing slowly through the grades of imp, lover, and villai 
to the dignity of noble fathers; he had retired on a pension at th 
age of sixty, thereafter amusing his leisure, and increasing his i 
come, by arranging the cotillons of the Faubourg St.-Germai 
Nor is the superiority of the Académie Nationale de Musique cot 
fined to the dancing department, it extends to the musical: eve 
the orchestra and choristers are chosen by competitive examinatio 
As regards vocalists, although it has had many distinguished sin; 
ers, from Duprez, Alboni, and Roger, in days gone by, to Sass 
Faure, and Nilsson, in our own time, its strength lies not in tl 
exceptional excellence of the individual, but in the general exce 
lence of the whole. 

The Opéra Comique holds the second place in the hearts of fl 
Parisian people, who prefer the light and graceful scores of Aub: 
and Boieldieu to the more florid Teutonic-Italian music of Ver 
and Meyerbeer. Although the Government aids it with an annu 
subyention, it has generally been more successful than its imm 
diate rival, the Italiens. In Paris, however, opéra comique is ind 
genous, and Italian opera is an exotic, which, without external ai 


The Avenue de l Opéra, 


languishes there as it does here in America. Its success there : 
here has been spasmodic, depending rather upon the exciteme 
created by one star than the harmony of the whole. The style 
which pieces are put upon the stage is no better in the Salle Ve 
tadour than it is in our Academy; there is the same polygl 
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Italianised names, the same absurd scenery and cos- 
me general lack of care. Italian opera in Paris only 
the hot-house of fashion ; it blooms but to wither ; 
operais hardy. Aided and sustained by such artists as 

poul, Marie-Cabel, and Galli-Marié, and by such suc- 
“La Dame Blanche,” “‘ Zampa,” ‘‘ Le Domino Noir,” 
” and “ Carmen,” it fills the pretty little building which 
ack to the Boulevards in a manner so undignified. Still 
a, although not popular with the people, strives and 
‘maintain a precarious existence, supported by the 
of the fashionable world—for in Paris as in New York 
isic is fashionable. And it is very dear. If you take a 
on, as is customary, and pay the subscription, you 
ally suppose you had thereby acquired the right to 
comfort. But no; in addition, you must carpet it and 
ourself, and then you must pay extra for lighting and 


Lyrique,* destroyed during the war, was a rival of 
three other musical theatres. It transferred works 
man and Italian stage, and produced original grand 
‘operas. The “Faust,” ‘‘Roméo et Juliette,” and 
of Gounod, and the “ Rienzi” of Wagner, were first 
its walls. 

rior of opera-houses the world over is much the same; 
we begin to describe the different styles of performance 
musical theatres, let us look at the physiognomy of a 
y-house. The theatres of Paris are so much alike, 
‘description of one will answer for nearly all the others. 
roscenium arch, broad enough to hold two boxes in 
stretch three or more horseshoe or semi-oval galleries, 
over each other, not receding as they ascend, as is 
» with us. The body of the ground-floor is filled with 
i-chairs, in which formerly ladies were not allowed to sit; 
Salic law has now been abolished in all the theatres ex- 
omédie Frangaise, the Odéon, the Opéra Comique, and 
Royal. Immediately behind the orchesira-chairs is the 
ront rows being occupied by the clagwe, or hired applaud- 
shalled under the eye of the “ contractor for success,” as 
ff the clague grandiloquently styles himself. The Exhi- 
was so advantageous to the theatres that both the 
id the Comédie Frangaise abolished the clague. Behind 
, directly under the first gallery, is a semicircular tier of 
salled dazgnozres. The first balcony contains two or 


all small boxes; while the third, given up entirely to 
esponds to our family-circle. Sometimes there is a 
y, named the amphitheatre, and nicknamed the para- 
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riately, for it is inhabited by the “ gods,” or, as 
it, ‘“ because they eat apples there.” 


w been rebuilt, and is used for melodrama and spectacle. The 
n of the Lyrique were transferred to the Gaité, but fortune did not 
r e Gaité is again the home of Offenbachanalian spectacle. 


Voltaire said that France owed her opera and her comedy to 
two cardinals—Mazarin and Richelieu. But the latter had been 
dead for years before the final settlement in Paris of Moliére’s 
troupe, from which the Comédie Francaise is directly descended. 
If the Globe Theatre had been worthily maintained from Shake- 
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The Odéon. 


speare’s death until now, if the best works of Sheridan and Gold- 
smith had been written for it, if Garrick and Siddons and Kemble 
and Kean had appeared on its stage, if our memory connected it 
with every masterpiece of dramatic writing and acting, then we 
might form some idea of the position held in Paris by the Comédie 
Frangaise. Moliére, Corneille, Racine, Regnard, Lesage, Voltaire, 
Piron, Beaumarchais, Victor Hugo, Dumas, De Musset, Scribe, 
Ponsard, Augier, Sandeau—what a brilliant roll of writers ! 
Moliére, Baron, Lekain, Talma, Samson, Regnier, Got, Coquelin, 
Delaunay, and Champmeslé, Adrienne Lecouvreur, Clarion, Du- 


mesnil, Mars, Rachel, Favart—what a galaxy of stars! How 
many varied scenes rise up before us! Moliére playing the 
““Malade Imaginaire,’ and then taken home to die. Voltaire’s 


“Semiramis,” performed for the first time on a stage so crowded 
with gallants, as was the custom then, that the prompter had to 
call out, ‘‘ Gentlemen, gentlemen, make way for the ghost of M. 
Ninus, if you please!’’ The thin, fiery figure of Rachel, in her 
classic drapery, declaiming the ‘ Marsellaise’’ to the republicans 
of 1848. Stage and foyer and green-room were turned into a 
hospital for the republicans of 1870, the actresses nobly nursing 
their wounded countrymen, while the actors were fighting at the 
fortifications. 

The Comédie Frangaise is a republic, protected by the state. 
The manager and a certain number of the leading actors and 
actresses are sharers, filling the vacancies in their ranks by elec- 
tion.* The minor people are engaged and paid salaries as in any 
other theatre. The Government gives an annual subvention of 
three or four hundred thousand francs. It also appoints the 
manager, who must, however, be confirmed by the associates, 
During the Empire they were called the comedians-in-ordinary to 
the Emperor. Twenty years’ service gives the right to retire on a 
pension. Until 1867 they had the exclusive privilege of playing 
the pieces of the classic authors. Every new piece which has been 
read and judged worthy of production by an associate is read aloud 
by the author before the manager and a committee of the associ- 
ates, who accept or reject it by ballot. Pieces are produced in 
the order of acceptance. The regulations before and behind the 
curtain are rigid. If the critic of a newspaper, as such, acquire the 
right to a seat at every first performance, he retains it during his 
life, although he may have long left the paper. When M. Thiers 
was President, a gentleman, noticing a vacant seat during a first 
performance, desired to purchase it. He was informed that it was 
reserved for the press. The gentleman, however, insisted, and 


* The following is the list of the Societaires of the Comédie Frangaise: MM. Got, 
Delaunay, Maubant, Coquelin, Febvre, Thiron, Mounet~Sully, La Roche, Barré, 
Worms, Mesdames Nathalie, Madeleine Brohan, Favart. Emilie Guyon, Jouassain, 
Ed. Ricquier, Provost Ponsin, Dinah Félix, Reichemberg, Croizette, Sarah Bernhardt, 
Baretta, Samary. The profits of each of the last four or five years have been nearly 
twenty thousand francs a share, 
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demanded to know the name of the critic who had the right to the 
wished-for seat. The functionary looked at his books and read : 
‘Stall 46. Service of the press. 1824. Le Comstztutéonnel. M. 
Adolphe Thiers !” 

The Odéon, situated in the Quartier Latin, is a sort of copy of 
the Théatre Frangaise, to which it is but a stepping-stone for 
actors, authors, and audiences. And the influence of the Comédie 
Frangaise is plainly visible in the two other theatres devoted to 
comedy—the Gymnase Dramatique and the Vaudeville (where, 
strange to say, they now rarely play vawdevzlles). The Gymnase 


The Vaudeville. 


was almost created by Scribe, and by him sustained, aided by the 
army of collaborators to whom he subsequently dedicated his col- 
lected works. Bayard’s ‘“ Fils de Famille” (known in America as 
“ The Lancers’’) was one of the early successes of the Gymnase. 
Its main dependence was for years upon M. Sardou, M. Barriére, 
and M. Dumas /i/s. Although it was at the Vaudeville that M. 
Dumas //s gained his first victory with “La Dame aux Camé- 
lias” (splendidly played by Fechter and Madame Doche), he was 
until a short time ago bound by treaty to write only for the Gym- 
nase. His ‘“‘ Monsieur Alphonse’ was at one time running there 
contemporaneously with Sardou’s “L’Oncle Sam” at the Vaude- 
ville, and Dumas declared that his piece was better than Sardou’s, 
for he could not sit out ‘“‘ Uncle Sam,” and he had seven times pa- 
tiently listened to “ M. Alphonse.” 

There are five important theatres devoted to drama and specta- 
cular pieces—the Porte St.-Martin, a simple but dignified building 
near the site of the old house destroyed during the disturbances 
of the Commune; the Chatelet, badly injured at the same time, 
but now convalescent; the Gaité, the Lyrique, and the Ambigu 
Comique, the smallest and the least pretentious of the five. The 
three latter theatres say ditto to the Porte St.-Martin, content to 
follow its lead. In 1830, during the furious fights between the 
young blood which was called Romantic and the old school which 
called itself Classic, it was the scene of many a pitched battle. 
There were first performed the “ Marino Faliero”’ of .Casimir De- 
lavigne, the “‘ Tour de Nesle”’ and “ Antony” of Alexandre Du- 
mas peve, and the “ Marie Tudor” and “ Lucréce Borgia”’ of 
Victor Hugo. It was with ‘Marie Tudor” that the new theatre 
opened in 1873. ‘ Lucréce Borgia,” curtailed to libretto size, is 
familiar to all. The “‘ Tour de Nesle” has been played in every 
language in every quarter of the globe. “‘ Antony,’”’ said Du- 
mas, ‘‘and my son are my two best works.” Victor Hugo and 
Dumas were not alone; they were surrounded by a score of young 
writers —Vacquerie, Meurice, Pyat, Gérard de Nerval—who copied 
the force as well as the faults of their masters. They added the 
skill of born dramatists to the instinct of trained playwrights. 
They understood that the backbone of every good drama should 
be action; that the secret of theatrical success, in three words, is 
action, action, action! Reviving the vogue of the Spanish dramas 
of cloak and sword, they touched the hearts of the myriad-headed, 
myriad-handed theatrical public, while they fitted with parts and 
hrought into notice a host of excellent actors—Bocage, Mélingue 


and Madame Dorval, Frédérick Lemaitre and Mademoiselle Geo; 
ges. Time passed on, and the mantle of Delavigne and Dum 
fell on Dennery, Dumanoir, and Dugué; drama descended t 
melodrama ; heroics were succeeded by /e crozx de ma mére 
the once-fertile field became a desert. Occasionally there ay 
peared an oasis, like the “Patrie”’ of M. Sardou; but the broa 
plain remained an arid waste. Authors and managers tried to ai 
tract by heaping together horrors—adultery, rape, incest, murde 
and suicide-—all in one play. For a time they succeeded; th 
jaded public returned, but the accumulation of atrocities has i 
limits, and, when author and manager had gone to the end of the 
tether, the public again abandoned them, deserting to the hosti 
camp of oféra douffe. For years drama had a hard struggle fe 
existence, but to-day, satiated with the champagne of optra bouff 
the fickle affection of the Parisian playgoers is again given to. a 
Porte St.-Martin and its rivals. 
The fourth class of the theatres of Paris—including amon 
others the Variétés, Palais-Royal, Bouffes-Parisiens, Folies-Dre 
matiques, Nouveautés, and Renaissance—is devoted to oper 
bouffe and vaudeville. The former is well known to us in Am 
rica; the latter is not. The vaudeville is a sort of comedy-fare 
with occasional songs, the music of which, although frequent 
original, is generally selected from a collection of old airs called tk 
caveau. Opéra bouffe was at first but little more than an amb 
tious vaudeville. Suddenly it started into luxuriant life under th 
magic wand of Herr Offenbach. Beginning with “Les bo 
Aveugles” at the tiny Folies-Marigny in the Champs-Ely 
gained the Bouffes-Parisiens, where the energetic compose all 
ger produced “ Orphée aux Enfers,”’ in which for a few nights onl 
the notorious Cora Pearl as Cupidon exhibited herself, her diz 
monds, and her incompetence. Then it spread to the Variéte 
took firm root, and blossomed into that brilliant series of satir 
beginning with ‘La Belle Héléne,” and including “La Grane 
Duchesse de Gérolstein.’’ Ungrateful opéra bouffe almost kille 
its elder brother the vaudevzlle, and in 1867, when at the heigl 
of its power, it threatened to kill melodrama. But the manage 
of the larger theatres fought the foe with his own weapons: it ha 
been drama against vaudeville; it should be spectacle again 
opéra bouffe. But both douffe and spectacular plays have rv 
their race to-day. Dramas have replaced the show-pieces, an 
vaudevilles are regaining their pristine position. The war of 187 
worked wonders. It did not kill the ofere/te—the success of “- 


The Porte St.-Martin. 


Timbale d’ Maes and ‘“‘ La Fille de Madame Angot”’ has — 
too great to allow us to think that—but it reduced opéra bouff 
its proper place. Hardy, vigorous drama took fresh hold upon tl 
heart of the people wearied by unending buffoonery. The v 
Variétés, the foster-mother of the oferette, has abandoned it, 
return to its own child, the comédze-vaudeville. MM. Mei 
and Halévy, tempted possibly by the success of their ‘“ Fro 
Frou,” have deserted the standard of opéra bouffe, and are hy 
ting their brilliant brains to the composition of charming little 
medies and humorous impossibilities in one act and in three ac 
for the Palais-Royal and the Variétés. : 
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be said to resemble somewhat that of Mitchell's Olym- 
iden days of New York. But the bill of fare is far 
spiced ; there are more mushrooms and more truffles. 
- frequenting them demands simply to be amused, and 
| try to meet the demand. Castégat rddendo mores and 
' in speculo are mottoes equally despised. Amusement is 
saim of author and actor. The plays are rarely long, but 
e often broad. The dialogue abounds in double-ententes. 
‘the words, but sometimes the ground-plan of the piece is 
| nature to be literally translated into polite English. The 
ot take her daughter to the little theatre in the Palais- 
do you ever see there young ladies not married, either 
or de facto. Innocent English families, ignorant of the 
| of speech existing there, frequently quit the theatre before 
- of the performance, horrified. More than once have 
authors, at a loss to raise a laugh, placed among the au- 
party of actors caricaturing English, who at a certain 
hingly rise and leave the house, murmuring, “ Shoking! 
_ The Palais-Royal originally opened with four decorous 
comedies, which were all hissed. It then went to the 
sme. Its plays were the most risky in Paris. From the 
anner in which the morals of French girls are guarded, 
has all the flavour of forbidden fruit. It is longed for 
and ignorance of its real character but increases the 
‘knowledge. The first favour a young Parisian bride asks 
r husband is to take her to the Palais-Royal Theatre. 
minor Parisian theatres have one peculiarity. On or about 
t of January they produce a piece chronicling and satirising 
of the past year. Mr. John Brougham endeavoured to 
the review in New York when he opened his pretty little 
ue Theatre in 1869, but the attempt failed. It did not 
sufficient interest. Novelty of incident is necessary to cloak 
similarity of plot. The opportunity thus offered for “local 
nd personalities is too tempting to be missed, but it has 
freqe abused that, like the custom of producing pan- 
nes at Christmas in London, the practice of preparing a 
Year's annual in Paris is slowly dying. In the grand spec- 


The Chéatelet. 


e sister, appeared as “Truth,” robed only in her 
a halo of electric light, a clothing deemed inade- 
audience, and so she was hissed. And on both these 
he clague frantically applauded, trying in vain to hide 
and, when the police in the theatre turned the hissers 
idience refused to allow the play to go on until the 
tators were permitted to return. These were signs of 
for something better; and the days of the review, with 
lity and its folly, are probably numbered. 

is autocratic and intolerant : the members of it, like 
, consider themselves functionaries. They know 


their importance. And really the spirit of a performance in Paris 
now depends entirely upon them. Having had the matter so long 
taken out of their hands, the people (except upon rare occasions) 
have forgotten how to applaud, and encouragement is necessary to 
the actor. Hired applause is better than none.* Once after play- 
ing one of his great creations in a minor theatre, Frédérick Lemat- 
tre was not called out. Indignant and impudent, he caused the 
curtain to be raised, and walking to the centre of the stage, he 
asked if M. Jules was present. No one answering, he then de- 
manded M. Auguste. “Gentlemen,” said the actor, obtaining no 
reply, “I have been cheated—robbed. I paid those two fellows 
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The Renaissance. 


twenty francs apiece to call me before the curtain to-night, and 
they did not do it!” 

But, if the Parisian playgoers have given up the privilege of ap- 
plauding, they have not surrendered their right to criticise. And 
the French are born dramatic critics, In addition to a love for 
the stage, and the necessary knowledge of its history, they have 
taste, tact, and talent. In all the old-fashioned French news- 
papers there is a weekly theatrical fewz//eton, On Monday the 
daily instalment of the usual novel is omitted, and its place on the 
ground-floor of the newspaper is filled by an elaborate dramatic 
criticism, taking notice of all the productions of the week. Upon 
authors and actors the simultaneous appearance of a series of 
solid criticisms, signed by Théophile Gautier, or Francisque Sar- 
cey, could not fail to exert a powerful influence. Some of the 
lighter and more fashionable papers have abandoned the weekly 
feuilleton, and devote daily an increasing portion of their space to 
things theatrical. On the day after Offenbach opened the Théatre 
de la Gaité, in September, 1873, with “‘ The Gascon” of the late 
Théodore Barriére, the Gaz/ozs gave five columns to a description 
of the improvements in the theatre, and a detailed criticism of the 
performance of the preceding evening. About one-sixth of the 
reading matter in the /zgaro concerns the stage. At the foot of 
the fourth page (the /zgaro, like all Parisian dailies, has the folio 
form) is the programme for that evening of each of the leading 
theatres, with the full cast of characters. This is changed from 
day to day, as at the Opéra, Opéra Comique, and Comédie Fran- 
caise, even the most successful pieces are only performed two or 


* In Dr. Robert Chambers’s ‘* Scrap-book”’ is given a curious lettcr to Rachel, from 
a chef de claque, who had heard that’ she was dissatisfied with the applause she had re- 
ceived on the second performance of a successful piece: ‘* Mademoiselle, I cannot re- 
main under the obloquy of a reproach from lips such as yours! The following is an 
authentic statement of what really took place: At the first representation I led the 
attack in person no less than thirty-three times! We had three acclamations, four 
hilarities, two thrilling movements, four renewals of applause, and two indefinite ex- 
plosions. In fact, to such an extent did we carry our applause that the occupants of 
the stalls were scandalised, and cried out, ‘A da forte!’ My men were positively 
overcome with fatigue, and intimated to me that they could not again go through such 
an evening. Seeing such to be the case, I applied for the manuscript, and, after hav- 
ing profoundly studied the piece, I was obliged to make up my mind, for the second 
representation, to certain curtailments in the service of my men. I, however, applied 
them only to MM. —- —,, and, if the ad interim office which I hold affords me the 
opportunity, I will make them ample amends. In such a situation as that which Ihave 
just depicted, I have only to request you to believe firmly in my profound admiration 
and respectful zeal ; and I venture to entreat you to have some consideration for the 
difficulties which environ me.—I am, mademoiselle,’”’ &c. 
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three times a week, the other nights being devoted to revivals or 
plays kept permanently in the repertory. The /zgaro, imitated by 
its immediate rivals the Gawlods and the Parzs Fournal, marks 
distinctly the difference between the dramatic critic and the thea- 
trical reporter. M. Auguste Vitu, a critic of singular discrimina- 
tion, remarks upon every new play within forty-eight hours after 
its production. In addition to a musical critic who notices all con- 
certs and operas, there are two reporters controlling on alternate 
days a column headed “Bruits des Coulisses:” it is their duty to 
chronicle the latest gossip about authors or actors; to give the 
cast of forthcoming pieces, and to mention all arrivals and revivals, 
dramatic or musical. There is also a pseudonymous writer, Ze 
Monsteur de Orchestre, who attends all first nights, and pub- 
lishes the next morning a chatty description of the occupants of 
the boxes, the dresses of the ladies, the look of the house, the dis- 
tinguished people present, noting any witty remarks made among 
the audience (inventing them if need be), and in a word giving in 
a few graphic and piquant paragraphs a lively account of all that 
took place before the curtain. The career of a new comedy in the 
newspaper is something like this: it is mentioned in the column of 
theatrical gossip, when it is accepted, when it is read, and when it 
is rehearsed; its cast appears in an advertisement on the fourth 
page of the papers on the day of its production; the Monuszeur de 
l Orchestre, or some similar writer, sketches the state of the house 
the next morning and the day after; the regular critic gives a care- 
ful analysis of play and players. And on the Monday following all 
the heavy and respectable political sheets contain a carefully-con- 
sidered and ably-expressed account of the new piece. Should it 
be a success, anecdotes of it, more or less true, will occasionally 
appear, indirectly advertising the play. And the theatres of Paris 
need this assistance, for their theory of advertising is miserably 
defective. There are no “‘mammoth bills ” and no “ gutter-snipes.”’ 
There is no ‘pictorial posting” such as forms the pride of an 
enterprising American manager. The bills of each theatre, of a 
given size prescribed by law (about fifteen inches broad by thirty 
high), are printed and displayed together on posts in the principal 
streets and boulevards, as well as on an occasional dead wall. 
This—and a few lines in the newspapers—is all the publicity they 
have. The gorgeous hues of the many-coloured posters displayed 
by the American circus which visited Paris in 1867 during the Ex- 
hibition are remembered even unto this day. Mr. Sothern, who 
appeared as Lord Dundreary for a few nights at the Salle Venta- 
dour, about the same time, heralded his advent by besprinkling 
Paris with the head of his lordship, eye-glass in eye. The won- 
dering Parisians nicknamed the actor /’homme au binocle. 

The theatres of Paris have one—perhaps only one—advantage 
over their transatlantic brethren. Scattered over the boulevards 


are four or five ticket-offices, containing, not a map, but a model 
each theatre, so that at a glance the intending spectator can 
his future position. Strange to say, following a short-sighted 
tom, the price of tickets purchased during the day, either at t 
office or the theatre, is higher than after the doors open. Th 
false theory obtains in London also. Prices are relatively hi 
in Paris than in New York. An orchestra chair at the C 
Frangaise costs six francs if purchased at the door in the e 
and eight if taken during the day. At the Opéra the same 
costs ten or twelve francs. At the Italiens the price is genera 
higher, depending upon the special attraction of the season. 
relative dearness may be partly accounted for when we are t 
that the Government takes one-tenth of the gross receipts of. 
theatre for the poor. The managers have tried again and again 
obtain the repeal of the obnoxious tax, but as yet in vain. 
Authors, like the poor, are paid a percentage of the gross receipts 
The Society of Dramatic Authors and Composers is a po 
union, ruling managers and its members with a rod of iron. 
author’s nightly royalty is over ten per cent. of the gross rec 
The manager must pay that much at least, and to secure a favo 
ite writer he often pays more. In case there are two or m 
pieces played during the evening, the percentage is divided a 
the authors, in proportion to the number of acts written by é: 
The Opéra is excepted from this rule; and, whatever may be 
receipts, it pays five hundred-francs to the author and composer, 
When the manager-of a theatre has to pay nightly ten per ce 
of his gross receipts to the poor, and over ten to the author, it 
perhaps not to be wondered at that he has no desire to spend mo 
on the auditorium. The seats are narrow, hard, and stiff 
aisles are not wide, and they are frequently filled with chai 
You can hire footstools from the aged hags who act as ushe 
for which you are expected to pay half a franc. You must als 
purchase your programme. There is no ventilation. There is 
mode of rapid egress in case of fire. There is but little comft 
In all these things the theatres of America are far superior to th 
of France. But it is only in a physical contest that’ we surpass 
French; in an artistic, we are far beneath them. The plays an 
the players, as well as the mzse-en-scéne, as a rule, are all bette 
France than in the United States. This is owing to a variety o 
circumstances: we are young, they are old; we import art, t 
create it. We should rejoice that we can bear at all any compa’ 
son with a nation of which Lord Lytton has written in “ The Pari- 
sians’’ as follows: ‘‘ There is no country in which the theatre has” 
so great a hold on the public as in France; no country in which 
the successful dramatist has so high a fame; no country, perhaps, 
in which the state of the stage so faithfully represents the moral 
and intellectual state of the people.” a 


J. BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
(7 
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LATE. REPRODUGIION 


FANCY has recently sprung up for an adaptation 
of ancient Egyptian designs to objects of house- 
hold embellishment. The distribution of minia- 
ture copies of Cleopatra’s Needle, added to the 
publication of its inscriptions, has apparently had 
more or less to do with the new impulse given 
to a taste which has not been wholly absent since 

the early part of the century. From 1812, the date of publishing 

the key to inscriptions on the Rosetta Stone, to the present day, 
the series of investigations of this class has been astonishingly 
rapid—and equally unsatisfactory in frequent instances, as cannot 
but be remembered ; so much so as to give sufficient point to the 
satirical comparison between the confusion of understanding rela- 
tive to the significance of numerous hieroglyphics and that result- 
ing from a German custom of half a century since of adding the 
letters U. A. w. g. (the favour of an answer is requested) at the 
bottom of invitation-cards; the real or imagined unintelligibility 

of which initials provoked the play-writer Kotzebue to write a 

comedy to illustrate the infinity of senses in which they might be 
taken—the gourmands interpreting them, “ There will be drinking 


OF EGYPTIAN DESIGNS. 


of choice Hungarian wines ;” the young ladies, ‘‘ And in the 
ing there will be dancing,” &c. And without any doubt the 
among others of the Isis-Table or Tabula Bembina, at Turin, f 
shown altogether not less diverse interpretations of symbols than 
the object of Kotzebue’s ridicule. It is more than two hundred 
years since this bronze tablet with its many figures in silver was 
dug up and passed first into the possession of Cardinal Bembi; 
yet until our day it continued to be believed that the secrets of — 
the magnetic needle, or, according to others, the mysteries of Isis, 
or the original ten commandments delivered to Moses, were con- 
tained in its inscriptions. The latest reading (but whether the” 
final one it behooves no person to assert), like the earliest, pertains — 
to Nature, and leads very far from the Scriptural: idea, being that 
of the twelve signs of the Zodiac, and there are also recognised in 
certain squares the figures of the seven Kabiri or planets. Ata 

{ 


all, then, a planetary configuration of the year 54 A. C. is under-_ 
stood, in which also Trajan’s birth is commemorated, instead of — 
the operations of magnetic forces or the moral law of Israel. Dr. 
Young, Professor Spohn, and Rosegarten, discovered in’ 1824 the ~ 
Greek translation of two demotic papyri in Berlin and Paris, and — 
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Précis du Systeme Hiéroglyphique” was published | to be seen in a Fifth Avenue show-window, has the form of a 
his “Lettre a M. Dacier”’ and other writings hav- | ancient tomb, surmounted by an androsphynx in green bronze with 
ty published. The comprehensive “Grammaire” | wings touched with gold, and having the black-marble case adorned 
e mF the latter writer, which completed his sys- | by inlaid figures in gold and silver of appropriate emblematic mean- 
come before the public until 1836. But, from the | ing; the mantel ornaments, consisting of a pair of obelisks, are 
until now, the abundance of writings on Egyptian | similar in design to the clock, representing the sacred birds and 
ests nothing so much as the fertility of old Egypt | other symbolic forms. Elsewhere in the ania street, a beautiful 
tural life, and the immense production of that nation in | clock of this description in bronze is accompanied b a pair of 
_ Notwithstanding which, this form of archzological learn- | vases which are Assyrian, instead of Egyptian, like ae nee iece 
remained comparatively limited in distribution; and any- | Another clock set in the same collection is of each interest eer 
varacter of Egyptian art has not very frequently been | in consequence of its fine workmanship and for its multiplied but 
the few great collections in the world, such as those | harmonious studies of ancient symbolism in Art. The pieces are 
or London. - Hardly either has any full system of | in green and reddish brown bronze and gilt, the principal one be- 
ns been publicly accessible, except in the not very com- | ing of pyramidal form in its general outline. The moulding of 
s of plates by Champollion, Rosellini, and a few other | this, which serves for the base of the « pylore,”’ is ne b 
f their class. Nor is it that imitation of this style | sills representing winged disks, encompassed by the serpent oe 
on the part of those who have been familiar with it, | symbolical of the god Phrah, the sun. Just above the moulding a 
inywhere been practised to a great extent, or that it is | small square bears the cartouche of Thothmes III., of the eigh- 
which would give occasion for its notice. In Paris the | teenth dynasty, and a tablet beneath the dial-plate is a bas-relief 
plication of such designs to modern objects of art has | representing that king making an offering to the god Ammon-Re. 
continued, perhaps, since the time of setting up the | The deity is seated, holding in one hand the sceptre, and in the 
during the reign of Louis Philippe; very naturally, | other the ansated cross, symbolical of divine life. A scribe on his 
ch was directed towards Egypt in that instance, has | knees registers the gifts as they are offered. Projected outward 
) withdrawal thence through the growing facilities for | from either side above the base is a tablet sculptured with the 
ion of that country since. In the American market | sacred ox, having the name Apis in hieroglyphics inscribed on the 
been sufficient acceptance of the style to illustrate the | flanks. The centre of the dial is divided into twelve parts by 
of taste belonging to this period, when the household | radiating lines, each division containing in hieroglyphic characters 
indantly of ; the name of an Egyptian month. The dial is surmounted by the 
emblems of the god Ammon-Re, in the form of two feathers 
separated by the disk of the sun, and horns around the dial sym- 
: bolise the goddess Hathor. The head of the lioness placed under- 
ymen, however, have been mainly agreed in giving | neath the dial symbolises the goddess Tafnet, the principal favourite 
icouragement to Egyptian forms of decoration as applied | of the god Phtah—characterising the radiation of the sun. In full 
vare. An effort to introduce household articles of silver | relief at the sides of the pylore are the sacred hawks, consecrated 
d in that manner has been only so moderately successful | to the sun. The piece is surmounted by the figure of King 
s of such kind, although not discarded from the trade, | Thothmes, holding in one hand the sign of his royalty, and in 
han formerly in the leading establishments. This is | the other a small image of Osiris. A plate above the dial has an 
ig to the hold on public taste of those works in silver | inscription in hieroglyphics, which on the right is read, “ Beloved 
d in the early English manner of feeling, or Queen Anne | of Ammon-Re, king of the gods;”’ on the left, “‘ Beloved of Phtah 
id also to the strong taste for Oriental design rivalling the | and Isis, devoted to Osiris.’ The candelabra take the form of 
But objects of vz7¢ of Egyptian art characteristics have | Isis, by whose extended arms are upheld branches and cups of the 
er favour than the articles before specified, and continue | lotos. Her feet rest on a capital of palm-leaves, and in her hand 
prominently exhibited by jewellers. A clock, for example, | she carries a feather, symbolical of the air. 
ail . 


‘ «|... new things and old, 
Co-twisted, as 1f Time were nothing.” 


MIGSURES OF LONDON SCENES. 


——_¢oo— 


| MOST interesting collection of pictures, by ah , and appreciated as special beauties of our capital, rich in resources 
_ artist who powerfully represents certain realistic | of pictorial effect. The worst of fogs is found to give refinement 
tendencies of modern art, is now displayed in | of form and delicacy of tone to the objects which it enshrouds, and 
London, of which the well-known critic, Mr. | the transparent veil of mist from which even the brightest summer 
Comyns Carr, writes in the Academy as follows: | day is scarcely free, adds a subtle quality to the blue of the heavens 
“Signor de Nittis is by birth an Italian, but the | that is preferred to the harder brilliance of a southern sky. 

sentiment and the method of his painting bear The people who inhabit Signor de Nittis’s canvases are duly sub- 
influence of the contemporary school of France, | mitted to the chosen atmospheric conditions, but the artist has 
hoice of his subjects he proves that he has already | not made the mistake of importing the fog or mist of London into 
familiar with the outward aspect of English life. | his studio merely for the sake of giving a novel aspect to his model. 
for several years an attentive student of our London | One thing is specially to be remarked in this series of studies of 
| their moving population. He has observed with a | our capital, and that is the growing appreciation of colour which 
ch few of our own painters can pretend to rival the | the later designs betray as compared wita the earlier essays. At 
tic appearances of the city and its surroundings, | first the painter seems to have been almost overpowered by the 
ing to reproduce what he has seen he has been sus- impression of blackness in the effects of London air; and his first 
ith in the beauty and value of his material which is | attempts to reproduce what he has seen are in fact studies in black 
outcome of the particular principles of his art, and in | and white, only slightly modified by colour. But by degrees he 
of that freshness of impression which is necessarily | has enriched this first impression with the facts of a closer and 
ative painter. Signor de Nittis in these careful | more intimate knowledge. He has learned to perceive refinements 
don scenery not only paints skilfully the facts pre- | of tint which were previously lost in the prevailing tones of grey, 
, but paints them in such a way as to reveal a mani- and his most successful achievements are emphatically the works 
‘in his subject. The rainy skies and loaded atmosphere | of a colourist who has learned to recognise something more than 
ed to make the Continental visitor of a past generation | black and white even in the darkest moments of a London 


ought of a sojourn in London are now welcomed | day.” 
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LANDSCAPE IN AMER EC AN Oe 


FROM DRAWINGS BY J. APPLETON BROWN. 
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“« Come out into the garden, where the crimson phloxes burn, 
And every slender lily-stem upbears a lustrous urn.” 
Mrs. THaxter’s ‘' Remonstrance.” 


‘“ So bleak these shores, wind-swept, and all the year 
Washed by the wild Atlantic’s restless tide.” 


HE sea is in the landscape as the sky is, being only less uni- 
versal. The sea liberates the eye from its bondage to earth, 
which is yet the resting-place whither it gladly returns from its 
freest flight. Nothing in Nature is so inspiriting as this escape 
into the elements which the vast spaces of the ocean and the 
heavens afford, and, when we do not find it in a picture, we feel 
the omission with a sense of indefinable loss. 
The ocean weaves a fringe of glory for the land, blending it with 


Mrs. THaxter’s ‘* Rock Weeds.” J 


the infinite ether into which it widens; but, one must stand upo 
the shore, fully to enjoy the magnificence of the sea; and the im 
agery that reveals its beauty is drawn from the earth, the home o 
the opal and the rose, as we find them in Emerson’s lovely lines:- 


«|, . . Behold the sea, 
The opaline, the plentiful and strong, ‘ 
Yet beautiful as is the rose in June.” 
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harm of island-scenery is not always so much in itself as 
Ss xpanse by which it is surrounded. The more barren the 
the more wondrous the magic wrought upon it by subtle 


‘resorts of summer tourists exhibit so little of the luxuriance 
as the Isles of Shoals, yet few are attractive in so simple 
verful a way. The larger of them is enthusiastically de- 
by Lowell, in his “‘ Pictures from Appledore :’’— 


“A common island, you will say ; 
But stay a moment : only climb 
Up to the highest rock of the isle ; 
Stand there alone for a little while, 
. And with gentle approaches it grows sublime, 
Dilating slowly as you win 
A sense from the silence to take it in. 
So wide the loneness, so lucid the air, 
The granite beneath you so savagely bare, 


You well might think you were looking down 
From some sky-silenced mountain’s crown. 


“Till now, you dreamed not what could be done 
With a bit of rock and a ray of sun. 
But look ! how fade the lights and shades 
Of keen bare edge and crevice deep ! 
How doubtfully it fades and fades, 
And glows again, yon craggy steep, 
O’er which, through colour’s dreamiest grades, 
The yellow sunbeams pause and creep ! 
Now pink it blooms, now glimmers grey, 
Now shadows to a filmy blue, 
Tries one, tries all, but will not stay, 
But flits from opal hue to hue, 
And runs through every tenderest range 
Of change that seems not to be change.” 


J 


s island is also fortunate in being the home of a singer afflu- 
esque and melodious expression, Mrs. Celia Thaxter, 
-swept garden the artist gives us a glimpse :— 

out into the garden, where the crimson phloxes burn, 

ery slender lily-stem upbears a lustrous urn. 


; 
tall and hollyhock that wave in the wind together, 
ower, poppy, and marigold blossoming fair and fine, 
@ sweet-peas, glowing bright in the quiet autumn weather, 
over the fence, on fire with bloom, climbs the nasturtium- 


vine.” f 


well-tended little flower-plot in the midst of the ocean gives 
mt contrasts of colour to the limitless grey background by 
d at night the beacon-light opens like a blossom out of the 
in the singer’s fancy :— 


lit the lamps in the lighthouse tower, 

____ For the sun dropped down, and the day was dead: 

__ They shone like a glorious clustered-flower, 

___ Ten golden, and five red.” 

¥ J pe 

Thaxter’s poems, we traverse the little isle, through its 

d coves and grassy openings, and find an ever-returning 

beacon-light, the anchored fishing-boats, the drifting 
~ 227 


‘The woodlands wore a gloomy green, 


And August hung her smoky screen.” 


Bayarp TAYLOR. 


gulls, and the wild-flowers wet with salt spray, that cling to rocky 
clefts, or gleam from the brown turf at our feet :— 


“ So bleak these shores, wind-swept and all the year 
Washed by the wild Atlantic’s restless tide, 
You would not dream that flowers the woods hold dear 
Amid such desolation dare abide.” 


But May and June visit the lonely islet as well as the inland 
forest and meadow; and in her poem entitled ‘‘ Rock-Weeds,” as 
in many others, this graceful singer tells us, in a very charming 
manner, how 

“ The barren island dreams in flowers.” 


A murmur of the sea is in the music of all poets, even though 
they may not live upon its borders; for does it not reverberate 
over the continents as with an echo from eternity? See how its 
morning glow is reflected in Bayard Taylor's verses :— 


“ Where yonder dancing billows dip 
Far off, to ocean’s misty verge, 
Ploughs morning, like a full-sailed ship, 
The Orient’s cloudy surge. 


“ With spray of scarlet fire before 
The ruffled gold that round her dies, 
She sails above the sleeping shore, 
Across the waking skies. 
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““'The dewy beach beneath her glows : 
A pencilled beam, the lighthouse burns : 
-Full-breathed, the fragrant sea-wind blows, 
Life to the world returns !” : 


This latest-lamented among our sons of song has left behind 
him landscape-pictures from many lands. Born in one of those 
pleasant States midway between East and South and West, it was 
natural that his fancies should take a wide range in his own coun- 
try ; and we find both shores of the hemisphere in his verse, while 
he lingers most lovingly amid the quiet scenery of his birthplace. 

We are taken into the very heart of summer as we read Bayard 
Taylor’s little poem, “ In the Meadows.” The fine artistic sense 


with which it is pervaded makes us at once see the beauty 
feel the sweetness of the season. The song is one of his earli 


that was always irresistible within him :— 


“ T lie in the summer meadows, 
In the meadows all alone, 
With the infinite sky above me, 
And the sun on his mid-day throne. 


“ The smell of the flowering grasses 
Is sweeter than any rose, 
And a million happy insects ie 
Sing in the warm repose. 


aD 


‘*T lie in the summer meadows, | 
In the meadows all alone, ; 


With the infinite sky above me, 
And the sun on his mid-day throne.” 


“ The mother-lark that is brooding, 
Feels the sun upon her wings, 
And the deeps of the noonday glitter 
With swarms of fairy things. 


“ From the billowy green beneath me 
To the fathomless blue above, 
The creatures of God are happy 
In the warmth of their summer love. 


“ The infinite bliss of Nature 
I feel in every vein ; 
The light and the life of summer 
Blossom in heart and brain.” 
His was a nature better fitted for climates of perpetual summer, 
than for that into which he was born: the ardent glow of the 
Orient seems the natural atmosphere of his verse. Yet, with a 


BayarD TAYLOR. 


‘ 
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poetic sensitiveness to all influences of earth and air, and with tht 
touch of an artist, he represents faithfully the spirit of whateve 
landscape his pen may depict. He has sketched August among 
the sunny Pennsylvanian hills with loving study, although hi 
heart seems only half at home there, but is returning to the “ golde! 
hills of Cos ’—to the ‘‘ phantoms of Carian shores,” glimmering 
across the “ waveless Mediterranean sea-floor,” and to the island 
of Patmos.and Naxos— 


“ Once as I saw them sleeping, drugged with the poppy of summer.” 


Yet his picture of his native fields is true to the life :— 


: 


“ Over the tasselled corn, and fields of the twice-blossomed clover, 
Dimly the hills recede in the reek of the colourless hazes : 
Dull and lustreless now, the burnished green of the woodlands ; 
Leaves of blackberry-briers are bronzed and besprinkled with copper 
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homely blossoms at his feet awaken ever some foreign or 
ssi cal contrast :— 


“ Flaring St.-John’s-wort, milk-weed, and coarse, unpoetical mullein : 
Yet, were it not for the poets, say, is the asphodel fairer ? 
Were not the mullein as dear, had Theocritus sung it, or Bion?” 


Nothing is quite responsive to the mood of the dreamer who 


Wit 
i 


ie 
i 


NANNY 
Wilh 


_‘““ The jessamine hangs golden flowers 
On ancient oaks in moss arrayed.” 
W. H. C. Hosmer’s “ Morida.” 


upon some wearily familiar scene with a fairer landscape 
across his memory or his fancy. It is almost a misfortune 
ave seen too much, if we are thus hindered from the enjoy- 
of what is less satisfactory, although still beautiful, in our 
very-day surroundings. But shadows which fled before the tour- 
poet, in his wanderings, seemed to draw nearer to him at home 
hat darkest shadow of all, which he saw-lying upon the church- 
OSes, when 
“The woodlands wore a gloomy green, 
The tawny stubble clad the hill, 
And August hung her smoky screen 


Above the valleys, hot and still ”— 


“* The loveliest land that smiles beneath the sky, 
The coast-land of our Western Italy.” 
Paut Hayne’s ‘* South Carolina.” 


the shadow that even-in the June-illumined meadows stole across 
the landscape into his verse, and made him exclaim :— 


“ There’s life in the summer meadows, 
But death is in the world!” 


For this glowing, light-loving spirit, all shadows are now laid 
beneath the peaceful greenness of his native hills. Out of his dust 
should the warmth of the rose forever spring into bloom ! 

Over the westward hills, beyond the deep-flowing Hudson, come 
glimpses into sunny distance, and wafts of melody from wayside 
singers. In Alfred B. Street’s verses, we follow the windings of 
forest-fringed rivers—the Ausable, the Racket, the Beaverkill, the 
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Delaware—and catch glimpses of pleasant inland lakes—Cayuga, 
Champlain, or Saranac. His stanzas on the “ The Upper Saranac ; 
are delightfully suggestive :— 


“ Down to thy wave the fish-hawk swoops ; 
The wood-duck floats within thy bays ; 
Its trunks the water-maple groups 
Along thy banks of leafy maze. 


“ The gull darts by, a flash of snow ; 
Deep from thy brink green pictures gleam ; 
The loon shouts o’er and shoots below ; 
The soft haze folds thee in a dream. 


“The lily lifts its creamy cup 
In thy broad shallows, amber-clear ; 
And there the thatch shoots bristling up, ; 
And there steals down the drinking deer.” ‘ 
: 


But Percival’s ‘‘ Seneca Lake,”’ familiar as it is, must always be 
esteemed one of our finest lake-poems :— 


“ On thy fair bosom, silver lake, 
The wild swan spreads his snowy sail, 
And round his breast the ripples break, 
As down he bears before the gale. 


ssn ee 


‘* Soon were lost in a maze of sluggish and devious waters, 
Which, like a network of steel, extended in every direction ! ; 
LoncFELiow’s *t Evangeline.” 


“ The waves along thy pebbly shore, 
As blows the north wind, heave their foam, ~ 
And curl around the dashing oar ~ 
As late the boatman hies him home. 


“ How sweet, at set of sun, to view 
Thy golden mirror, spreading wide, 
And see the mist of mantling blue 
Float round the distant mountain’s side !” 


From farther inland, a gleam of the Wabash opens upon us, in 
this sonnet by Maurice Thompson :-— 


“ There is a river singing in between 
Bright fringes of papaw and sycamore, 
That stir to fragrant winds on either shore, 
Where tall blue herons stretch their necks, and lean 


Over clear currents, flowing cool and thin 
Through the clean furrows of the pebbly floor, 
My own glad river! though unclassic, still ; 
Haunted of merry gods, whose pipings fill 
With music all thy golden willow-brakes, , 1 
Above thee, Halcyon rears his regal crest ; “- 
The tulip-tree flings thee its flower-flakes, 
The tall flag over thee its lances shakes, ; 
With every charm of beauty thou art blest, ‘ 
O happiest river of the happy West !”"' 
Not many ot our poets have pictured the wide plains of the 
West— 
«“. .. the gardens of the desert, 
The unshorn fields, boundless and beautiful, 
For which the speech of England has no name— 
The prairies.” 
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essive glimpse of them, however, in a sonnet by 
iatt, entitled ‘A Mirage of the West : ”— 


the sunken sun the clouds are fired 

h a dark splendour ; the enchanted hour 
orks momentary miracles in the sky ; 

rd shadows take from fancy what they lack 
semblance, and I see a boundless plain, 
ist of sun and sheaves in boundless air, 
____ Gigantic shapes of reapers moving slow 

1 some new harvest: so I can but dream 

f my great land, that takes its morning star 
of the dusky evening of the east— 

land, that lifted into vision gleams 

Misty and vast.” — 


4 
writes with enthusiasm of the South—of its oaks 
agnolias, of its waterfalls and its lapsing seas. 
of South Carolina he sings :— 


‘T hear the inarticulate.murmurs flow 

_ Of the faint wind-tides breathing like a sea ; 

Vhen, in clear vision, softly dawns on me 

1e loveliest land that smiles beneath the sky, 

coast=land of our Western Italy. 

I view the waters quivering ; quaff the breeze, 

Whose briny raciness keeps an under-taste 
flavorous tropic sweets, = } 

From Cuba’s perfumed groves and garden spiceries.” 


It smiles, a shining wonder, a fair dream, 

atchless miracle to mortal eyes. 

whorls of dazzling colour flash and rise 

From rich azalean flowers, whose petals teem 
‘ith such harmonious tints as brightly gleam 

In sunset rainbows arched o’er perfect skies !” 


ost tropical splendour of Nature in Florida and Loui- 
paratively, has been sung. Our artist gives us an 


Her dark and briny tribute pays, 

The wild deer leads her dappled fawn, 

_ Of graceful limb and timid gaze. 

he jessamine hangs golden flowers 

On ancient oaks in moss arrayed ; 

And proudly the palmetto towers, ~ 

ny _ While mock-birds warble in the shade.” 
Ee ; 
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\R. JAMES D.SMILLIE isa son of the well-known 
engraver, Mr. James Smillie. He was born in the 
| city of New York, in 1833. Three years ago he 
was elected an Academician, after having been an 
_ Associate for eight years. He is undoubtedly the 
most energetic member of the American Water- 
_ Colour Society, of which for five years, from 1873 
the president ; and some of his annual contribu- 
xhibitions of that organisation have been 
ecognised among the choice productions that this 
offered to admirers of Art in water-colours. Es- 
eserves to be made to his sketches of rural 
of the Empire State which have speedily 
Academy building, and in which many 
as an artist have been displayed. He 


mee 


e former, suggested by verses from the pen of W. © 
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Sidney Lanier writes, from the marshes of Georgia, of 


“ Glooms of the live-oaks, beautiful braided and woven 
With intricate shades of the vines, that, myriad cloven, 
Clamber the forks of the multiform boughs: ” 


but the best poetical descriptions of the lakes and bayous of 
Louisiana are doubtless to be found in Longfellow’s “ Evange- 
line ;”’ as, for instance, that of the lakes of the Atchafalaya, where 


“Water-lilies in myriads rocked on the slight undulations 
Made by the passing oars, and, resplendent in beauty, the lotus 
Lifted her golden crown above the heads of the boatmen. 


Under the boughs of Wachita willows, that grew by the margin, 
Safely their boat was moored: and scattered about on the greensward, 
Tired with their midnight toil, the weary travellers slumbered. 

Over them vast and high extended the cope of a cedar : 

Swinging from its great arms, the trumpet-flower and the grape-vine 
Hung their ladder of ropes aloft like the ladder of Jacob, 

On whose pendulous stairs the angels ascending, descending, 

Were the swift humming-birds, that flitted from blossom to blossom— 
Such was the vision Evangeline saw as she slumbered beneath it.” 


And again, when, after gliding down the forest-shadowed river, 
with its green islands and ‘“ plume-like cotton-trees ’— 


“ They emerged into broad lagoons, where silvery sand-bars 
Lay in the stream, and along the wimpling waves of their margin, 
Shining with snow-white plumes, large flocks of pelicans waded. 


They were approaching the region where reigns perpetual summer, 

Where through the Golden Coast, and groves of orange and citron, 

Sweeps with majestic curve the river away to the eastward. 

They, too, swerved from their course; and, entering the bayou of 
Plaquemine, 

Soon were lost in a maze of sluggish and devious waters, 

Which, like a network of steel, extended in every direction ! 

Over their heads the towering and tenebrous boughs of the cypress 

Met in a dusky arch, and trailing mosses in mid-air 

Waved like banners that hang on the walls of ancient cathedrals.” 


It is to be remembered that this vivid description is from a 
Northern pen: the most luxuriant climates do not seem to have 
been over-productive of poets. But in this, as in many other ways, 
the resources of our West and South are as yet only partly de- 
veloped. : 

Certainly the poet and the painter of the future will find abun- 
dant material ready for their hand, in the landscape thus far so 
little explored for the purpose of seeing its beauty, and revealing it 
to the world. 


Lucy LaRcom. 


PAINTERS. 


\ JAMES D. SMILLIE.—GEORGE H. SMIELLIE. 


bear evidence of the facility and felicity of his pencil when treat- 
ing of sunny meadows, purling streams, stately elms, and brows- 
ing cattle. The Catskill Mountains are as familiar to him as the 
‘streets of his native city. The Sierras, the Rocky Mountains, 
and the White Mountains, are scarcely less known to him in 
their distinguishing and most picturesque features; and it must 
be acknowledged that, while other painters have presented us 
with the scenic aspects of those ranges, with their bolder and 
moye “sensational”’ traits, he has shown himself to have been im- 
pressed at least as much by their loveliness as by their grandeur, 
so that while the aim of some artists seems to have been to startle 
if not to stun the spectator by transcripts of natural scenery, his pur- 
pose is a more modest and, it may be added, a more becoming one. 
In ‘Up the Hillside,’ for example, which we have engraved, the 
finer and less obtrusive peculiarities of our Highlands are brought 
to view ; the motive is to charm rather than to bewilder; and the 
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picture is adapted-to the parlour rather than to the crowded the- 
atre. As a designer of vignettes, Mr. James D. Smillie is well 
known throughout the country ; and he holds his own with equal 
strength in the fields of engraving, of water-colour drawing, and 
of oil-painting. It has been said that every herb and flower has 
its specific, distinct, and perfect beauty, its peculiar habitation, ex- 
pression, and function, and that the highest art is the art which 
can seize, develop, and illustrate this specific character, assigning 
to it its proper function in the landscape, and thereby enhancing 


and enforcing the total impression which the picture is designed to 
produce. There is much truth in the statement, certainly, whether 
or not the statement is wholly true; and, in carrying out such a 
purpose, a painter who has practised himself diligently in the mat- 
ter of engraving has peculiar ease and directness. Mr. James D 
Smillie undoubtedly has a lively and vigorous sense of the specific 
if one may express himself so. His cherry-trees, for example 
look like cherry-trees, and are never mistaken for oaks. He doe: 
not paint an elm so that it resembles a maple ; nor is he charge 


Up the Hillside —From a Painting by James D. Smillie. 


able with the error of giving to forest-trees the forms which trees 
assume only when planted in the open field. Moreover, he can 
handle a common subject so that it shall not seem commonplace— 
a power which is one of the happiest in the range of pictorial pos- 
sibilities. His pictures have quietude, sobriety, and solidity ; and 
his studio is a long distance from that fatal atmosphere of pretti- 
ness in which so many painters are stifled daily. 

The artist whose work at the latest National Academy Exhibi- 
tion in New York City indicated the greatest improvement during 
the year was, perhaps, Mr. George H. Smillie. The picture which 
displayed his growth, and which has been engraved with singular 


success for the Art Yournal, is entitled ‘A Goat-Pasture.’ 
hung in the principal gallery of the Academy building, and 
qualities which distinguished it were those that pertain to the 1 
dition of atmosphere and perspective and the sense of colour 
lues. Mr. Smillie is a brother of Mr. James D. Smillie, and 1 
a student of Mr. James M. Hart. He is thirty-nine years | 
In 1864 he became an Associate of the National Academy, an 
1868 a member of the Society of Painters in Water-Colours (1 
the American Water-Colour Society). His pictures are see 
most of the public exhibitions in New York. His name is | 
known in connection with representations of scenes in the Re 
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Mountains and the Yosemite Valley. Mr. A. Van Valkenburg, of 
New York, owns his ‘ Boquet River and Hills,’ which was painted 
about ten years ago. 

The impressions conveyed by colour are independent of those 
conveyed by form; yet Mr. Smillie’s ‘Goat-Pasture ’ is seen to ad- 
vantage in simple black and white, and the spectator who has ad- 
mired it for its subtlest qualities will perhaps be surprised by the 
number of these qualities that are retained in the engraver’s trans- 
lation. Not that an engraving is not expected to reproduce some 


of the functions of colour—its ability to do so has been often 
enough demonstrated ; but Mr. Smillie’s picture is so happy in the 
use of coloured pigment with reference to sentiment that, in the 
absence of the pigment, the retention of tender and profound va- 
lues is worthy of special mention, as also are the coloristic results 
of a painter who, like Mr. Smillie, has had a thorough and pro- 
tracted preliminary drill with the burin. The technical excellences 
of an artist so educated are very often those that have the least 
swing and play in the department of colouring. Heart and brain 


——SSSS—==s 


‘may have in abundance, but their happiest exercise is apt to be 
Sewhere than among those five primaries of white, black, red, 
low, and blue, out of which the master of the brush produces 
der and beauty. The beauty in this instance, it is to be ob- 
«d—and here we touch the vital part of the picture—is not 
lat Which belongs to a realistic landscape done never so cleverly. 

© picture is realistic, to be sure; but it is something more—it is 
ism carried to that second and better stage where imagination 


A Goat-Pasture.—From a Painting by George H. Smillie. 


has had a hand in the process of formation, and where, because 
imagination has made itself felt, the spectator is led to exclaim, 
not ‘‘ How cleverly it is done!”’ but “ How beautiful it is!’ So the 
artist comes in, and, in the strictest sense of the word, improves 
upon Nature, lending to the scene the added grace of fancy and 
the organising force of thought, touching to diviner issues the ele- 
ments that the ordinary beholder sees only in the unadorned and 


perhaps meaningless simplicity. 
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=FTER leaving the city of Madrid, the train sped 
into the arid plain that surrounds it. Scarcely a 
sign of vegetation appeared, except where a few 
stunted acacias, small and half dead, and with 
the trenches about their roots hard as baked 
clay, served to make the dryness more positive. 
Trenches are dug about the trees everywhere in 
the dry sections of Spain, but even this artificial means of keeping 
them alive is by no means always successful, and one often sees 
long rows of trees without a sign of a green leaf on their withered 
branches. But while the sense of natural fitness was thus violated 
through the absence of water, the colour of the landscape to an 
artist was full of beauty. The sky was pure blue, and scintillated 
with tremulous heat, while the rounded outlines of the distant 
Guadarramas was of a most delicate and pure violet shade. Long 
lines of purple shadow, which marked the irregularities in the sur- 
face of the landscape, broke the ochre-colours of the dry fields in 
the foreground about the railway; and so multiplied were the tints 
of sienna, of pale buff, orange, and gold, that, at the same instant 
when one pitied the poor husbandman for his fruitless toils here, 
one could but sigh with pleasure that such a mass of barrenness 
should be so beautified by colour. 

But time rolled along with the advancing train, and, after about 
a dozen miles of such scenery as this, we found ourselves among 
the spurs of the Guadarramas, the mountains which surround the 
plain in which Madrid stands. Round, low, and bristling with 
dark, jagged rocks, these spurs of the mountains made one think 
of the unkempt heads of giants :— 


‘* Grey-haired Saturn silent as a stone, 
Still as the silence round about his lair.”” 


Deep ravines divided the ranges of hills, and the imagination was 
alternately swayed between the ideas of a Titanic world, and the 
thoughts of the brigands which each hill might easily conceal, or 
for whom any of the piles of rock, so profusely scattered around, 
might serve as a retreat. Not a sign of a human habitation ap- 
peared to disturb the intense loneliness of this place, but great 
granite boulders were everywhere seen, and the weather-stained 
points of the rocks crenellated the outlines of all the hills— 


vi 


. Rocks profusely hurled, 
The fragerents of an earlier world. ‘» 


Not only, as we said, had we seen no drop of water anywhere 
hitherto, except when, at the little stations, the women of the coun- 
try offered us agwa from their picturesque earthen jars, but 
scarcely a sign of moisture had anywhere been visible. Now at 
length, among the rocks, however, at the bottom of the ravines, 
here and there a standing pool appeared, green and stagnant, and 
looking more like the broth of some preadamite monster, a fit 
genius for these weird, rocky hills, or the eyes of a Cyclops, than 
like pure water, fresh and cool. 

But by-and-bye these scattered spots of water grew nearer 
together, and at length they were seen to unite by a slender thread 
which led from one gully to another. These shrunken threads of 
water apparently mark the beds of torrents, for old stone bridges 
across the gorges of the mountains in many places above them 
show how the winter storms may swell these streams. 

Nothing more scowling or more grim could be conceived than 
this desolate place, on which, in the midst of the carnage and bat- 
tle at the fight of St. Quentin, the imagination of Philip II. had 
dwelt with religious bigotry, as’a suitable spct in which to erect 
the monastery of San Lorenzo el Real; and which he vowed to 
build if the battle terminated favourably to himself. If a natural 
scene could typify a human mind, the hard, cold character of the 
king could scarcely have taken a better form than this for its out- 
ward expression, so weird, so scowling, and so terrible, were the 
hills and the grim, rocky defiles; and yet over all stooped the 
cerulean heavens and the golden sunlight. 

But now, like a sort of climax and focus to these natural charac- 
teristics, when the train swept through one of the gorges of these 
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‘small, very old panes of glass in them, looked out into court 


hills, far away in the distance, though it looked near at he 
the clear atmosphere, relieved, and at the same time ble 
with the ragged mountains behind it, rose the sharp towers of t 
grey “Escurial.” Was it indeed the palace-monastery, the 
demanded of the eye; or was it merely a larger mass than u 
of the cromlech-looking piles of granite? But the lofty 
now defined itself, and the thousand windows, like the eyes 
some huge animal, appeared, and we saw that we were indee 
approaching the great palace-monastery. 
Soon we alighted from the train, and, over a stone road 
wound to and fro up a hillside, an omnibus, pulled by mules, t 
us slowly to a portal of the palace. @ 
A small town clustered at the foot of San Lorenzo, and one of — 
the gates of the monastery opened directly on the narrow stre 
But the great pile of the building itself dominated the town 
pletely, and San Lorenzo was so large that it had the effect of 
utterly alone, except for the suitable companionship of the ne 
bouring mountains, whose storms and whose winter blasts | 
massive walls could endure unscathed. San Lorenzo, or the 
curial, as it is usually cal is built in the form of a gridiron, 
all the world knows, and a stranger can easily imagine that 
shape means endless galleries and countless courts. Its high 
ers (one at each of the four corners) form the legs of the gri 
while the royal apartments make the handle. But it was not the 
detailed history nor the plan of the building which interested u 
greatly, but that the monastery itself produced so strong an ii 
pression on our imagination from its being the work of a mans 
peculiar in character as Philip, whose personality yet seems 
dominate the place, and from its own picturesqueness, that, hc 
ever weak the mirror of it may be in words, we would fain dre 
the image. 
When we entered the gateway, we heard feet ne in the lon 
stone gallery in front of us. The side-walls, ceiling, and floor 
this gallery, are all made of huge blocks of granite, and in a 
light we perceived a porter in uniform coming towards | 
then he sat down, lounging on a bench near by. The blo 
stone of which every part of San Lorenzo is built are very I: 
and in the course of our visit our guide, who was a servant 
of the place, and much preferable to a man, pointed out to 
one of the chambers of the monastery, two immense pairs of it 
scissors, brown with the rust of age, which were the same, she 
us, that had served to deposit these blocks of granite in 
places i in the monastery walls. Her story might have been corre 
but in first viewing the scissors, it had occurred to me that p p 
haps they were tongs that had been used in the time of the isl 
tion; an idea which doubtless originated from our having jt 
seen a terrible picture, attributed to Titian, of the burning of HO 
San Lorenzo, to whose memory this monastery is dedicated ; ig 
whom his tormentors were pinching with tongs, and poking ¥ w 
great iron forks above the horrible flames which curled under h 
It was a sickening painting, which yet haunts our imagination. — 
Our steps now bore us into another long hall leading off fr 
this one, on the side of which, rounded arched windows, 


gardens filled with tall box stiffly trimmed, in forms like 
terns of damask. Besides, we saw, beyond the parapet of th 
den-walls, the ranges of dry, rocky hills, and the vista of the 
rounding country. Opposite the windows, dark wooden d 
clamped with big-headed nails, stood open here and there, a 
afforded glimpses into the chambers of the monks, which ¥ 
gloomy in shadow, and constructed, like everything else here, of 
grey stone. js 
And now, swinging along with heavy strides, a monk 2 
in a black dress, counting his beads as he walked. He was [ 
menading down the gallery, and his expression was arrogant - é 
self-contained, rather than sensual, as one so often sees on 
faces of the priests and monks elsewhere. By-and-bye anotl 
monk joined this one, and they seated themselves on a bench, 
which a fresco of the martyrdom of some saint was painted be t 
wall. This bench is the same one, probably, where other » 
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rested a hundred, two hundred, or three hundred years 
he like surroundings as to-day, and with the same land- 
ling in upon them from the outside. 
steps sounded, and a soldier of the palace in gold livery 
| along with his spurs and sword. Two women with a very 
mien, and their heads enveloped in the black-lace Spanish 
‘strolled out of a side-gallery, and their manners indi- 
it they may, very likely, have belonged to the court, which 
t occupied its own section of the monastery. Any idea 
y or worldly gaiety struck us as so utterly foreign to the 
and dreary spirit of the severe monastery that a stranger 
rdly imagine light laughter, gay dresses, or even speech 
a whisper within these walls, but which the sight of 
voluntarily suggested. 
ve found everywhere in Europe a great respect shown for 
f art, paintings, and sculpture, and especially by the igno- 
Cicerones insist on a stranger stopping to examine some 
daub, when they will not let him see with any comfort the 
effect of a picturesque corner made so by the lights and 
f Nature, or a fine contrast of daylight, or a view from a 
window. It was in strange discord with the stately gloom 
ong galleries of the monastery that on the vaulted roofs 
of some of them appeared very bright frescoes, generally 
cal or religious subjects, and to the small details of which 
tion was directed by our guide. We all know that Philip 
the arts, and that the talent of the great Italian masters— 
tian, Tintoretto, and Benvenuto Cellini—was tributary to his 


But in this severe and scowling cloister bright pink, blue, yellow, 
n, seemed singularly inappropriate, and the visitor at first 
led to imagine the colours were introduced here subse- 
tly to the reign of Philip by some one less cultivated in taste 
f. But the dates and the subjects of the frescoes, as 
uide-books, assured us that the paintings and the long 
d to the same period. Dim gold’and bronze looked 
, and there was a grimness in the dull shine of them 
the rough surface of the coarse granite peeped through 
‘them over with a mottled shadow on the tops of the 
around the heavy door-frames. . 

md down we followed our guide, and finally a colder breath 
r than filled the rest of the building, even on this hot day of 
our lungs, when she opened a small door and we entered 
of the great, dim church in the centre of the pile of 
The choir was a very big room raised some fifty feet 
the ground, and it had a granite floor, while a heavy, 
rade nearly breast-high bounded it where it looked 
he church. 

> was an immense organ, and here is the wonderful 
ifix sculptured by Benvenuto Cellini, and there are 
ik, carved wooden stalls. A pile of huge illuminated 
e stacked around a great reading-desk in the middle of 
and their heavy silver or steel clasps and the yellowed 
covers looked so old and worn that they might have been 
since the monastery was built. I dare say that such was 
in Spain they use the old manuscript missals to-day ; 


s the 


re seen in the antique parchment pages everywhere 
and on the altars. Rees 
er at one end of the long row of stalls our guide made 
| in a seat that was used by Philip. And here hé was 
enter—or rather I fe/t that he sto/e into—the choir, 
concealed door that formed a portion of the back 


a sense of slyness and espionage everywhere about 
and in one of the great arched halls our guide, by 
low in one corner, was heard in the others with 
ess; and even the solid granite floor of the choir 
for, if any one stepped over a block of stone in the 
the entire floor trembled and vibrated. 

s dim in the church, and came from the great dome 
Windows are contrived in bright colours behind 
side-altars, and an angel, a crucifix, or an image of’ 
here and there, Rood relieved against a background 
en light, and looked strange and weird through 
barred the altar from the church itself. 

228 


I have said that dim gold or bronze seemed appropriate in San 
Lorenzo; so also the great rock-crystal chandeliers, whose rich, 
white brilliants formed birds of different species, such as peacocks 
with spread tails, pheasants, and other sorts, have a fit position. 

In one of the side-altars behind an iron grating were chairs and 

kneeling-cushions, and there were some candles burning ; and this 
was the resting-place of the young and gentle Queen Mercedes, 
who had recently been laid here. Whether her husband came 
hither to meditate and pray I could not learn; but it appeared so. 
Other side-altars and the great altar of the church itself, the latter 
with its splendid, dark-porphyry steps, and the black-and-white 
pavement of the floor, looked cool and fresh under the light of the 
great dome which rose three hundred feet and more into the air. 
There was a profound silence in all parts, save where it. was dis- 
turbed by the echo of a lonely footstep. 
- Outside the church the guide unlocked a door, and with a 
lighted. candle preceded us down a long, winding flight of stairs. 
A little way along we looked out upon a landing and a court with 
a tall fountain, and then we slowly descended till we saw our guide 
standing in the middle of the mausoleum, the burial-place of the 
kings of Spain. The air was very cold, and the fitful flicker of the 
candle threw its. unsteady gleam upon shelves placed one over 
another, and thickly filled with the sarcophagi of the monarchs. 
Over one of these old stone boxes, carved with its dim, gilt orna- 
ments, I saw the name of Charles V.; and his successors were all 
lying near him. The mausoleum is shaped like the Pantheon at 
Rome, and has much fine marble in it. But the room looked 
small, and, though it did not smell like a tomb, the air was close 
and disagreeable. — 

Large as is the-Escurial, the doors in nearly all parts of it are 
small and insignificant, and often a person of ordinary stature 
must needs stoop his head to pass from one room to another. The 
keys, the hinges,-and the nails, which belong to the doors are 
heavy and often very elegant in workmanship, and the nails espe- 
cially are set like jewels of all sorts of shapes, and thickly encrust 
the black, carved woodwork, 

In oné of the dark panelled sacristies, on one side of the great 
church, I-was much interested to examine what was a dressing- 
room of the: priests. A long chest of carved drawers extended 
the length of the room. This chest was about the height of an 
ordinary bureau, and a mirror above it framed in white rock-crys- 
tal had afforded the holy fathers of the monastery the chance to 
contemplate their faces or their costumes ever since San Lorenzo 
was occupied. On one end of the case of drawers a pile of em- 
broidered lace and some red brocade lay heaped together, and I 
lifted’an end‘of them to examine the rich figures that covered the 
cloth. The sacristan opened one of the drawers, that was half as 
long as the room, and from its black and worm-eaten depths drew 
forth an embroidered vestment stiff and heavy with gold. It was 
a garment made to hang down the back of the priest, and never 
before had I seen in church, museum, or palace, such a marvel of 
needlework. 

- It was covered by a scene in the life of Christ, and the faces and 
hands of the figures embroidered in silk resembled the finest mi- 
niature painting. Lovely, too, were the little birds and the wrought 
flowers, and-I-imagined the fingers of the nuns in Flanders or in 
Spain as they stitched away on their good works for the holy fa- 
thers of San Lorenzo three or four hundred years gone by. 

If our women in America were only familiar with the sight of 
such’ work-as this, it occurred to me, they might perhaps find more 
satisfaction for their talent in weaving similar stuffs for their own 
homes than in frivolous occupations that leave nothing behind 
them. Here, at least; in these various vestments was fine art of 
its own kind,-and the rich combinations of colour, and the grace- 
ful and elegant forms endure to-day in all their freshness, while 
even Titian’s pictures are darkening and scaling off from their 
canvas. 

Sky-blue satins were here covered with flowery emblems, and I 
saw azure velvet also, while purple tissues were iridescent with 
each tint of the rainbow, with their figures of green trees, running 
rivers, and the aureoles of the saint in the baptism of Christ. I 
looked at a great many of these works, all reposing safely in the 
old drawers of the sacristy, and I reflected that, if only a very few 
such things were possible to be made in a lifetime, it were better to 
be the author of a little good work than to produce the quantity of 
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poor rubbish we are content with to-day. One such bit as any of 
these would be a glory to a house; but what can we say of the 
multiplied daubs on our own walls at home? 

The sacristan locked up the old carved drawers, and we again 
wandered about the monastery. 

I have said that the doors and windows of San Lorenzo were 
quite small—disproportionately so to the general size of the gal- 
leries and halls. I hardly observed a small, black, wooden door, 
which was, as usual, sewed thick with big-headed nails, till a 
young man, whom our guide had summoned, opened it and signed 
for us to enter. 

There are three libraries in the monastery of San Lorenzo, and 
when we had filed through the low and narrow entrance we found 
ourselves in one of them. It is a very long room with an arched 
ceiling, and in the spaces above the bookcases the walls are 
painted in bright-coloured frescoes, which give them the same cu- 
riously new look which I had observed in the frescoes elsewhere. 
The pictures are of old historical and allegorical subjects, but, 
though they are very gay with blue, red, and yellow, I noticed 
that here and there the paint had peeled off, or a stain discoloured 
the bright tints. 

Those of us who have seen it will recollect the splendid library 
of the Ducal Palace in Venice, which is one of the most impressive 
apartments in the world, with its gorgeous paintings and its great 
dimensions. This library of the Escurial lacks somewhat in sump- 
tuous splendour, yet it is by no means unfit to take rank, even if it 
be less elegant, with the great library of the Doges. The books 
in Venice may be as richly bound as here, but in the bright light 
of a Spanish summer day, as they stood with their tops and their 
front edges, zo¢ their backs as is universal elsewhere, turned to- 
wards us, the heavy gold of the thick paper, and the yellow edges 
of the old parchment or leather covers, as we looked down upon 
them in their low cases, appeared sumptuous in the highest degree. 
Fine manuscripts are more conspicuously shown in Spain than 
are usually seen in other countries. All up and down the centre 
of this library are Arabic geographies, painted missals, and the 
Koran, besides multitudes of other manuscript volumes, treasures 
of literature as yet but little known, ornamented with margins of 
flowers and vines, and with the text written in luxurious finish in 
‘reds and blues as fine as if they had been done to-day. 

Philip’s own missal is shown here, and as we looked at his 
portrait, which is one of a few hung in the library, and felt the 
coldness of the harsh, granite walls of his monastery, it seemed 
as if it must have been for show, and not from any real love of 
Art, that the king preferred to handle anything so pure and lovely 
as this missal of his, which Perugino might have painted, or, for 
that matter, a sweet-souled woman, the book was so delicate. 

In one of the picture-galleries, of which there are several, where 
are chiefly gathered paintings by Ribera, I found the finest Tin- 
toretto I remember to have seen. The canvas is long, and hangs 


opposite the windows, in a fine, clear light, and the composition 
is nearly as large as Paul Veronese’s ‘ Marriage of Cana’ in the 
Louvre. 
and never shall I forget the grace in the grouping of the disciples, 


seated about a long table of a great hall, which looks out upon 
It is not true in archi- 
tecture historically, but in its clear grey tones, so silvery and so 
clear, one felt himself again under a Venetian sky, and in one of 


white-marble buildings and upon a canal. 


the halls of that city whose light is so simple and so delightful. 


The climate of Spain spares the pictures wonderfully well, but — 
this has been preserved better than any other, and the rich tints of — 
the men’s dresses, of bronze colour, and russet and purple, and — 
their noble and fine figures, have stamped the picture indelibly on 


our memory. 


There are a great many misshapen and disfigured persons in 4 


Spain, as in every other country ; and troubles in the eyes especially 
affect the Spanish people. When we had wandered about the old 


monastery till we were tired, and had crossed many of the little — 


courts, in which were dripping stone fountains, and where box was 


growing, or where we merely found the stone pavement, our guide 


called a small boy to lead us out of the building. A queer little 
creature came stumbling along towards us. 
years old, I think, and was very thin and pale. His face some- 
what resembled that of a Chinese. One of his eyes opened only 
a little way, and, was set very obliquely in his head. The other 


eye was entirely closed, and had shrunk so much that it appeared - 


very doubtful if the ball had ever been properly formed in its 
socket. But the child was nimble and cheerful, and my com- 


panion, a prudent-Freneh maid, immediately proceeded to save — 


} 


‘Christ washing the Feet of his Disciples’ is the subject; 


He was about ten | 


her own strength by loading up our little cicerone with a big ham- _ 


per of provisions we had brought with us for our dinner. 
child conducted us the length of a long rising passage up under 
an archway, and at length we found ourselves again in the town. 


The | 


The basket of provisions was safe, but I had greatly feared for its | 


contents, for the little bony arms of the child had held it pressed 


first against one side of him and then the other, while at each — 


change I expected the contents of the hamper to be discharged 
upon the pavement. 

The family of the king, at the time of our visit, occupied the 
royal apartments, so that we did not visit this section of the build- 
ing. On another occasion, when his Majesty came out in the same 
train with ourselves to the ‘‘ Escurial,” alighting from his own espe- 
cial car, which resembled our American palace-cars, only that it was 
smaller, we saw the king trip along briskly and enter the gate of 


the long private avenue that leads through the gardens of the ~ 


monastery up to San Lorenzo. His coach was waiting for him, 
but he and one of the ladies of the court preferred to walk; and 
in my last view of San Lorenzo, Don Alfonso, the king, was slowly 
pacing along under the trees of his avenue, towards his home in 
the gloomy monastery. 

SUSAN N. CARTER. 
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Rk O OMS: 


y on ordinary principles that so little expresses the 

Ew purposes for which it is intended as the dining- 

aA: | room. It is too apt to be, what it is sometimes 

S 2S called, ‘the eating-room,’’ and nothing more— 

SW its most prominent feature the unfortunate table, 

a= of telescopic propensities, so unmercifully con- 

demned by Mr, Eastlake. A look of coldness and bareness seems 

inseparable from many dining-rooms, when this is the very room 
that should be pervaded by a warm glow of hospitality. 

A needlessly profuse table is the usual expression of this virtue ; 
but a few well-prepared dishes set forth amid cheery and tasteful 
surroundings are far more attractive than the boar’s head and 
whole-sheep style of our far-away ancestors. An old book on 
furnishing actually puts forth the doctrine that the dining-room 
should contain nothing calculated to divert the attention of the 


ERHAPS there is no room in a house furnished | 


guest from the hospitable board of his entertainer—an article of 
belief that would seem to have found many modern disciples. 
The common practice of furnishing dining-rooms in green has 
much to do with their cold appearance, for green is eminently a 
cold colour; and the absence of any play of flame from, the aper- 
tures in the wall that usually serve for heating purposes, gives a 
hard, set look to the stiff belongings. 

Very charming pictures have been given of some real but ex- 
ceptional dining-rooms—dining-rooms from grand English castles, 
or the mansions of American princes—that are of no practical use 
whatever to the householder of limited means, but with tastes that 
revolt at the desolate-looking dining-rooms of his: neighbours. 
Many words, too, have been written on the subject of furnishing, 
which seem rather to tell the inquirer what not to do than to yield 
any satisfactory information; for representations of quaint and 
often utterly unattainable pieces of furniture, with a graceful knack 
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legend beneath, and much eloquent “meandering” from the 
ain point, do not solve the difficulties of the young couple with 
in empty house and a purse a long way off from full. 
To such the reminder had better be given that the parlour is 
not the most important room in the house; but that the dining- 
, which is sure of being used by themselves three times a day, 
often by their friends as well, is quite as worthy of being con- 
ered in the general expenditure. It should not only be cheer- 
-looking but handsome ; and the most important article of fur- 
iture in it, and the one best calculated to strike the eye, is the 
leboard—not only because of its own intrinsic merits, but because 
its displaying so many beautiful and ornamental things to the 
est possible advantage. Silver, china, glassware, sparkle and 
flow from its capacious shelves; gaining new beauty from the 
ich background of walnut or oak, and turning the rays of sun- 
ght or fire-light into all the colours of the prism. 
‘It is not pleasant, however, to see a dining-room a// sideboard ; 
some rooms are too small for any sideboard at all. A mo- 
ate-sized table and some corner-shelves will then answer the 
‘pose better. 
_ The sideboard can be made to cost almost any amount of 
money—being a large piece of furniture in its smallest develop- 
ment, and capable of most elaborate ornamentation. The buffet 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries was quite a different 
affair from the modern article of that name—being much smaller 
in its infancy, and used only as a receptacle for costly cups and 
vases, and pieces of goldsmith’s work. ‘This chest—for it was 
_ scarcely more—was quite destitute of ornament; but, as splendour 
became by degrees the order of the day, the buffet was richly 
earved, and adorned with quaint devices of iron-work in the locks 
and hinges. It grew in size, too; and, finally, it had a back and a 
dais, and soon became a stately sideboard. Another form of the 
buffet was an elaborate sort of tray for the setting forth of viands 
at great entertainments; and to “offer a buffet” was a presenta- 
- tion of refreshments with a grand display of plate and other valu- 
, ables, to a sovereign, or other great personage, upon his entrance 
into a city. 
_ For some time past, until quite recently, the sideboard most 
affected was of veneering and varnish, with glued-on ornaments 
of dead game, popularly supposed to be particularly appropriate 
to the dining-room, and furnished with a marble slab for the con- 
venient breakage of fragile glass and china. “Bent and curved 
into every form but that which would secure sound construction 
- and harmonious lines, the modern sideboard is one of the most 
‘melancholy instances of wasted energy which the upholsterer’s 
ingenuity can supply.” The sideboard of fifty or a hundred years 
ago, now rarely seen, with its richly-hued old mahogany, and 
deep, narrow side-drawers that seemed to reach back into the 
farthest recesses, and diffused an aroma, when opened, of foreign 
‘wines and sweetmeats, was more attractive even in its plainness, 
and often positive ugliness, because of its better fitness to the use 
for which it was intended. 
_ Within a few years a much improved sideboard has come into 
-yogue—one style being a modified Eastlake buffet of moderate 
_ dimensions, and’ made of solid walnut, with no veneering or glue. 
"The metal hinges and drawer-rings are a delight to the eye, while 
the preposterous marble slab is replaced by richly-coloured oiled 
-wood. A sideboard like this, the platform covered with some kind 
“of Oriental stuff, or appliqué-work, heavily fringed at each end, and 
_ the shelves above with crimson or maroon leather, would make a 
_ beautiful piece of dining-room furniture, and display china and 
ver to great advantage. 
The dining-room is the proper sphere for those uncomfortable- 
looking plates that are strung up on the parlour-walls like so many 
culprits to be hanged by the neck until they are dead, and the 
tray cups and saucers, very pretty, to be sure, and often valuable, 
but which do not seem at all at home as parlour ornaments, while 
‘dining-room sideboard really needs them. 
; People with moderate purses, who enjoy rare things, and by a 
sort of happy intuition know them when they see them, if quite 
from any prejudice against second-hand furniture, can some- 
s pick up treasures that are also bargains. It is not so easy to 
‘this now that every one’s eyes are opened to the advantages of 
aving had great-grandfathers, and the terms “unique ” and “high 
have become household words; when the little, second-hand 


furniture-dealer’s humble shop in a crowded, down-town street, 
where one could always be sure of finding a bargain, has blossomed 
out into the Broadway bazaar, filled with “antiques” and super- 
cilious clerks—with fabulous prices for the simplest articles, and a 
general air of being quite “‘ too good for human nature’s daily food.” 
But, as the old copy-books say, patience and perseverance accom- 
plish all things; and a great many things in the way of furniture 
seem to come to those who wait for them. 

It is just this waiting, and being willing to do without until one 
can get a satisfactory thing, that accomplishes such apparent won- 
ders with moderate means; and, to accomplish a handsome side- 
board, it is well worth while to put up with the plainest and cheapest 
of dining-tables, as this is to be covered up in its best estate—and 
to ignore the carpet altogether in favour of a stained and varnished 
floor, with a square of drugget, or Oriental work of coarse pattern, 
which may be quickly done with very pretty effect on burlaps in 
the centre. This home-made floor-covering will look quite like an 
old-style Turkey carpet if worked in arabesques of light blue and 
scarlet with a judicious mixture of black and white, and fringed 
on two sides with either of the bright colours, scarlet being, per- 
haps, the more desirable. It is a very convenient fashion to do 
without carpets; for they are perfect locusts to a limited purse, 
and nowhere can they be better dispensed with than in the dining- 
room. 

But returning to the buffet or sideboard: it would be an excel- 
lent plan, if this article cannot be bought at once—eighty-five 
dollars or so being no inconsiderable sum to invest in one article 
of furniture—to institute a sort of savings-fund for this purpose ; 
to put the stray dollars saved, perhaps, from concert-tickets, or 
needless desserts, into this receptacle; and watch the slow but 
certain growth—until, some day, when it has passed the forties, 
an exceptional bargain may come to the delighted housekeeper, 
and her sideboard is a fact accomplished. How tenderly she 
dusts and polishes every china idol before placing it on its leather- 
covered shrine! and how often she opens and closes the easily- 
working drawers, and locks and unlocks just for the pleasure of 
toying with the perfect mechanism ! 

If her stock of china ornamentation is limited, she may be glad 
to press. some common Chinese preserve-jars into the service. 
Those receptacles for preserved ginger, that are decidedly squatty 
in shape, and pale blue in colouring, can be made quite effective 
by any one of an artistic turn by painting in bright colours a 
Chinese figure or flowers over the blue. The smaller jars are 
preferable for this purpose; and when nicely done, and placed on 
a small lacquered tray, the effect is decidedly Oriental. Those 
who cannot paint will find that the crape-paper pictures produce 
a very similar result. 

One of the handsomest wall-coverings for a dining-room is a 
dado of rich maroon with gilt figures, and a gilt and maroon cor- 
nice; above this a very pale tint of olive-green, also finished with 
the dado cornice of maroon and gold. Pictures of fruit and flowers 
are very suitable for a dining-room; but representations of dead 
game are not very agreeable subjects. Neither does one enjoy 
being stared out of countenance, while eating, by one’s ancestors, 
or those of other people; although the dining-room is generally 
thought to be the proper background for family portraits. A 
judicious sprinkling of them in the library or hall is in better 
taste; but let them be anywhere but in the dining-room or par- 
lour. We write this with a shuddering recollection of a woodeny- 
looking man, with a long, obstinate upper lip, who frowned severely 
upon all our meals for a period of three months that was spent in 
some one else’s house. 

Leather chairs with gilt monograms on the back are not always 
comfortable; and comfort is the first requisite in a dining-room. 
High-backed chairs, with a look of protection and support about 
them, are particularly appropriate here; and coverings of maroon 
leather will harmonise best with the other furnishings of our 
imaginary apartmcnt. Those who are fortunate enough to own a 
set of the broad, old-fashioned, upright chairs of a century ago, 
can utilise them here to great advantage by having them leather- 
covered and finished with gilt nails and fringe, or the nails alone. 
These~chairs, too, are more easily ‘picked up” than any other 
article of ancient furniture, and they will be found very effective in 
the hall also. A large arm-chair on each side of the fireplace, 
deep-seated and substantial-looking, is highly suggestive of com- 
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fort and the morning papers; and a hassock before each, worked 
to match the floor-rug, deepens and intensifies this expression. 

The dining-room mantel is by no means an insignificant feature ; 
and where one can indulge in the luxury of building, or is able to 
make the necessary alteration, a two or three storied arrangement 
of oak or walnut, according to the material of the other woodwork, 
is the handsomest and most appropriate. The upper shelves may 
hold pitchers and vases, one or two small pictures or plates, or 
both; the lower one should enshrine either one’s own, or some one 
else’s, great-grandmother’s candlesticks. 

Some of the old Flemish confessionals, with their exquisite wood- 
carvings, would make beautiful chimney-pieces; and a story is 
told of a certain unique mantel-board over the water that was ac- 
quired in quite a remarkable way. The owner happened upon a 
country church that was being “restored,” which meant turning 
out a series of fine, solid oak-panelled pews to put in the stained- 
deal “sittings ” of modern Gothic. The discarded panelling was 
sold for a small consideration ; and a piece six feet wide and seven 
or eight feet high, framed with deeply-cut mouldings in the style 
of the last century, was secured by the appreciative householder 
and converted into a chimney-board for his drawing-room. A 
cornice was added at the top, forming a shelf, and an oblong panel 
of looking-glass was let into the centre. Two or three brackets at 
each side held ornaments of various kinds, and the whole thing 
gave an expression to the room that no article of furniture could 
have done. 

But no one on tasteful furnishings bent, yet with a frugal mind, 
could hope to light upon any such gem on the American side of 
the Atlantic—our old-time churches being simply white wooden 
abominations in the Greek-temple style, and the altar-piece a 
blackboard, or at least a board painted black, setting forth the 
Ten Commandments—and there would be no competition for the 
severely plain, uncomfortable pews, unless with views to firewood. 

At the sides of the fireplace there should be tiles painted on a 
pale-pink or green ground. An artist could do this herself; and 
the illustrations of medizeval tables and dining customs would fur- 
nish appropriate subjects. If tiles are impossible, small wooden 
panels, painted a dead white and ornamented with transferred 
French pictures, the whole highly varnished and set in narrow 
maroon frames, will produce the desired effect. A legend across 
the front, in old English lettering, is very pretty for a dining-room 
mantel; the groundwork the same colour as that of the tiles or 
panels, and the letters either in black and gold or maroon and ver- 
milion. ‘Give us this day our daily bread” and ‘“ Well befall 
hearth and hall” are favourite inscriptions. 

If such a chimney-piece as we have described is quite out of the 
question, the ordinary marble mantel-shelf will be much improved 
by a covering of maroon leather finished with fringe. 

The heathen emblem of the rose as a symbol of secrecy is a 
very pretty device for the dining-room; and the flower in gilt on a 
black or maroon ground, supplemented, perhaps, by the legend, 
“Silence is golden,” would form a quaint heading to the fireplace, 
and bring up the Arab idea of the reticence to be observed in re- 
gard to those with whom one has taken salt. 

When an open fire cannot possibly be had, and the fireplace is 
only a mockery, a screen of living ivy placed before it is the next 
best thing to glowing coals. The beautifully polished leaves, when 
they are kept free from dust, are highly ornamental; and there is 
always a certain degree of cheerfulness about anything that is 
actually living and growing. A stand of fragrant hyacinths also 
adds much to the attractiveness of the room; and the well-known 
Madeira-vine, with its delicately-tinted green and its odorous 
blossoms, makes a summery nook in some corner, or flings itself 
with graceful abandon over door-post and window-frame. 

There is no reason why the dining-room should not be made as 
attractive as any room in the house, though. custom seems to have 
decreed that it shall offer no inducements for tarrying longer than 
is absolutely necessary. This absurd conventionality is carried out 
in the English description: ‘ We sit down to dine upon an oaken 
chair before an oaken table, with a Turkey carpet under our feet, 
and a red flock-paper staring us in the face. After dinner the la- 
dies ascend into a green-and-gold papered drawing-room to per- 
form on a walnut-wood piano, having first seated themselves on 
walnut-wood music-stools, while their friends are reclining on a 
walnut-wood sofa, protected from the heat of the fire by a walnut- 


wood screen. A few years ago all these last-mentioned articles ¢ 
household furniture were made of rosewood. In the early part 
this century it was de rigueur that they should be mahogan 
and so the fashion of taste goes on changing from age to age, 
I firmly believe that if the West End upholsterers took it j 
their heads that staircases should be hung with mozre anizque, a 
that the drawing-room fender ought in summer-time to be plant 
with mignonette, there are people who would repose implicit c 
fidence in such advice.” 

“What is your idea of a satisfactory dining-room?” we a 
of a somewhat poetically-inclined personage. ‘‘ Sunshine, su 
shine, sunshine,’ was the emphatic rejoinder. We should 
tainly add “fireshine” to this somewhat meagre receipt ; for 
open fire is as delightful in the dining-room as it is everywhe 
else. Being urged to further developments, our poetic 
finally evolved out of her inner consciousness, ‘‘ Flowers— 
a screen,” which, if rather unsubstantial in themselves, were 
at all to be despised in the way of accessories. A handful of 
wild-flowers and grasses, common field daisies, anything almost 
that blooms or grows, will lend a charm to the plainest table; a’ : 
the capabilities of a screen are quite inexhaustible. It forms both 
a protection from the draught of a window and a picturesque 
background to the mistress of the house, whom we will suppose ~ 
to be young and fair, seated in bright relief against a maroon- 
coloured groundwork, or whatever hue harmonises best with the 
other furnishings and her own attire. To make a picture is al- 4 
ways a great point gained in | dress or furniture. 

In regard to the sunshine, while a look of brightness and cheer- | + 
fulness-is éspecially desirable in a dining-room, care should be ~ i 
taken to avoid a glare of light. When this is not done, a guestis | 
frequently annoyed by having the sun’s rays directly in his eyes | 
and on his plate, which, although seemingly a small matter, is ex- ~ 
tremely bewildering and a source of great annoyance. It is even ~ 
better to shut the sunshine out altogether than to allow it to ob- 
trude where it is not wanted; but with ordinarily good manage- 
ment there is no necessity for doing either. 

Dining-rooms are usually lighted by one large window; and in 
a city locality the prospect from this window can frequently be dis- 
pensed with to great advantage. Stained glass is a valuable ad- 
junct for this purpose; but it is not to be lightly used in all the 
colours of the rainbow, as this is sure to produce a disagreeable 
kaleidoscopic effect. It also prevents the transmission of light; 
and specimens of ancient stained glass, which always seems richer — 
than the modern, are found to contain a great deal of white or 
neutral tint, with the high colours more sparingly used. Panes of — 
white ground-glass alternating with panes of crimson make a very 
pretty window, casting a lovely and becoming glow, as if the room _ 


? “‘ Burst flower-like into rosy bloom.” 


Various devices may be substituted for stained glass; and a 
beautiful window created, if not out of nothing, at least out of 
what may be called a very near approach to it. Thin muslin, or 
lace with small figures in it, can be pasted over each pane to pro- 
duce the effect of ground-glass; and ferns and autumn leaves 
may be beautifully arranged thereon in wreaths or bouquets. The 
pink-tinged sea-mosses, too, are lovely for this purpose; and flow- 
ers, if successfully pressed—pansies, buttercups, and daisies, being 
the easiest, mingled with sprays or borders of the graceful climb- 
ing fern—can be used to great advantage. In short, very charm- 
ing windows, that are satisfactory even from an artistic point of 
view, may be accomplished without the aid of stained glass by al- 
most any one who chooses to take the trouble. 

A very pleasant ‘opening ’”’ for a dining-room is into a greeh- 
house or conservatory; and one of the simplest kind and smallest 
dimensions gives a look of coolness in summer and greenness in 
winter that adds materially to its attractiveness. A single, ordinary 
window carried out only to the depth of a yard will be found quite 
effective in this connection: and a person who has a gift for rais- 
ing plants can always be sure of lovely floral decorations for her 
table, even in this confined space. 

Where there is an absence of any green drapery’ of this kind the 
question of curtains comes in; and here if anywhere the curtains 
should be on rings, that ther amay be moved aside or drawn at 
pleasure. A plain pole cornice of wood to match the other fur- 
nishings, with rings that slip easily, will be found the most satis- 
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It seems as if dining-room curtains could be made of 
anything, and yet look well, provided only that they har- 
in colouring with the other articles. Unbleached muslin 
| with parallel bands of blue and red cotton has a macaw- 
t that is quite wonderful considering the material; hori- 
stripes of Turkey red and crash-towelling are very Oriental- 
>; Our maroon-furnished room would be elegantly finished 
curtains of horse-girths or netted twine, separated at intervals 
a yard or so by five-inch bands of maroon velveteen ; all 
y Oriental stuffs that are to be had at such fabulously low 
seem to find their natural sphere as dining-room draperies: 
curtains of crewel-work, applique on Turkish towelling, cre- 
-work, almost everything that can be invented or made, ap- 
- to be just the thing in the dining-room. Anything but lace 
yeries on one hand, or material that is too rich and heavy on 
other. aa 

mg various pretty devices in the way of dining-room orna- 
ion a judicious use of Japanese fans is not to be overlooked. 
y people who have not seen them used as wall-decorations can 
their quaint effectiveness. The idea is said to have origi- 
ed with an artist, and is now becoming quite common. The 
1g colours and daring combinations of these odd creations of 
r and paint light up a corner into a perfect flower-garden of 
om; and a score or so of them arranged in a double line, one 
ing over the other, form a brilliant “ bit of colour”’ worthy of 
painter's approval. Who cares, in his delight at the effect, that 
il the known rules of Art are transgressed, and Nature utterly 
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T is sometimes useful as well as interesting to 
recall the first steps in the life of those whom 
fame and fortune afterwards crowned, and es- 
pecially is this the case in the realm of Art where 
}| greatness is only to be won after severe trials and 
s{} cruel struggles. The first name that comes be- 
ee neath my pen is a proof of the correctness of the 
roing assertion. : 

‘If any living painter merits the name of the king of French 
f rt, it is assuredly MEISSONIER. This most celebrated of living 
tists is now sixty-eight years of age. He was born at Lyons; 
yarents were extremely poor, and at the outset of his career he 
vironed with all the difficulties and trials that beset the path 
iless genius. At the age of nineteen he came to Paris to 
painting. He had already acquired the rudiments of his art 
lis native city, and to support himself during his studies he, 
conjunction with Daubigny, entered into a contract to paint 
ctures for exportation, at the rate of one dollar (five francs) the 
juare yard. It would be an interesting matter-could one only 
ver some of these hastily-dashed-off productions, wherein the 
d of the future master was doubtless even then discernible. 
this period of probation he made the acquaintance of the 
illustrator of the day, Tony Johannot, who was struck by 
e talent of the gifted youth, and obtained for him work from the 
ablishers of illustrated books. The drawings executed in pen- 
ink, or in India-ink, by Meissonier at this stage of his career, 
‘marvels of finish and of patient work. Mr. William Stewart, 
great American Art-collector of Paris, possesses one of these 
ous drawings, which is, I think, in India-ink. It repre- 


f the very elaborate chasing is reproduced to perfection. 

= age of twenty-five Meissonier entered, as pupil, the stu- 
f M. Léon Cogniet, whose talent seems to have had a certain 
with his own, though far inferior in force and originality to 
f the future painter of ‘Le Portrait du Sergent.’ Cogniet’s 
at the outset of his career, had given rise to the most bril- 


pak * 


. glory of immortal inspiration. 


disregarded ; that purple morning-glories trail royally over a ceru- 
lean ground, while a gorgeously-shaded pink rooster seems to be 
baying at the moon, and a piece of rail-fence and aquatic plants 
of sober brown seem lost in wonder at their crimson surroundings 
of earth, air, and sky? We will have our Japanese fans, never- 
theless, and shall find them equally ornamental on a small, old- 
fashioned mantel that has not much else on it, 

Little has been said of the table, as that is really a subject by 
itself ; but the article of furniture known by that name should al- 
ways be in proportion to the size of the dining-room, instead of 
monopolising nearly the whole floor, as is so often the case. It 
should be characterised, too, by a look of strength, which was 
eminently the attribute of the stone tables of the Middle Ages 
built securely into the stone floor. The old Egyptian dining-tables 
had a beautifully-carved pedestal—frequently that of a caryatid 
supporting the slab; and the Roman tables were most extravagant 
articles, being made of costly woods and precious metals, with such 
a perfection of grain and workmanship that they were sometimes 
valued as high as fifty thousand dollars. 

Oak and mahogany are considered the most durable woods, and 
either of these is desirable for a dining-table ; but walnut is not 
to be despised, and even stained pine will answer the purpose 
where economy is an object, as the material of the table is the 
thing least noticed in a dining-room. What is placed on it is of 
far more importance, both in the way of appointments and of 
viands. 

ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 
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liant hopes, but the promise of his youth had never bee: realised, 
the anticipated genius having settled down into a serious and 
intelligent professor, whose works, though admirable in /echnzgue, 
showed no single spark of imagination, no gleam of the divine 
Nor had he, at the epoch that 
Meissonier became his pupil, as yet painted the work which gave 
him his widest popularity and most enduring reputation, namely, 
the picture of ‘ Tintoretto painting the Portrait of his Dead Daugh- 
ter,’ Probably this mediocre yet perfectly-trained talent gave to 
the genius of Meissonier the exact form of development that it 
required, or rather his method was perfectly congenial to it. At 
all events, the young artist made rapid progress, but he painted 
several pictures (among others that of ‘ The Little Halberdier’) be- 
fore he ventured upon sending one to the Sa/ou. This decisive 
step was taken in 1836, when Meissonier was just twenty-five years 
old. The works he exhibited were his afterwards celebrated ‘ Chess- 
Players’ and another less important painting called ‘The Little 
Messenger.’ The attention of the critics and the public was at 
once called to this newly-risen star in the firmament of Art. There- 
after all his trials and struggles were over. 

One of the greatest of French Art-critics, Théophile Gautier, 
speaks thus of the talent of Meissonier: “ He possesses the seri- 
ous qualities of the true painter—drawing, colour, the fineness of 
touch, and the perfection of rendition. All things acquire a value 
beneath his brush, and become animated with that mysterious 
Art-life that belongs to a violoncello, a bottle, or a chair, as well 
as to the human countenance. How well he knows how to choose 
the desk, the ottoman, the sheet of music, the book, the table, the 
easel, or the box, according to the figure that he represents! What 
harmony between the accessories and the personage, and what a 
penetrating impression of the scene or the epoch is obtained with- 
out effort! Into a style where too often the artist is contented 
with precision and patience of execution, he has brought severity 
in drawing, strength of colour, and the profound truthfulness of a 
master. The only defects wherewith he can be reproached are 
found in his taking generally points of perspective that are too 
near, and in his not throwing a sufficiency of atmosphere around 
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his personages.” These defects are to be particularly noticed in 
his fine work, ‘Le Portrait du Sergent,’ otherwise one of his mas- 
terpieces. 

All the honours in 1 the gift of the Government, so far as medals 
and decorations are concerned, have been showered on M. Meis- 
sonier, who is, moreover, immensely wealthy. His country home 
at Poissy is extremely beautiful, and is crowded with Art-treasures 
of every description. He is Mayor of Poissy, and lately, girt with 
his tricoloured scarf, he officiated at the marriage of a young couple 
who desired to have their hands joined in matrimony by the cele- 
brated painter. His still more splendid home on the Boulevard 
Malesherbes is not yet finished; it is remarkable, so to speak, for 
the sincerity of its decorations, all the woodwork being of solid 
oak. Its principal apartment is, of course, a studio of vast extent 
and grandiose proportions, such a studio as one might imagine a 
king constructing, did royalty ever find time to devote itself to the 
practice of Art. In this room, whose proportions might have 
suited the gigantic canvases of Vernet, he toils at the minute mas- 
terpieces that princes and millionnaires dispute for at more than 
their weight in gold. For his drawing-room mantel-piece he pro- 
poses to paint a frieze or entablature of such size and importance 
that connoisseurs have estimated the value of the projected work, 
when completed, at sixty thousand dollars. 

The works of M. Meissonier are too well known in style to all 
the world to call for more than a passing mention here. It may 
be stated, however, that he has, of late years, undertaken to paint 
historical pictures, and also portraits. In this last line are to be 
found his only positive failures. He reproduces the features of his 
sitter with the fidelity of a photograph, and the execution of the 
work is always above reproach; but the result is singularly wood- 
en and lifeless, the personality of the individual that he represents 
seeming always to escape him wholly. The price of his paintings 
has risen greatly within the last few years. In 1855, the period 
when, according to the best French critics, the talent of M. Meis- 
sonier was at its apogee, the Emperor paid him four thousand dol- 
lars for his picture of ‘The Quarrel,’ which the imperial purchaser 
designed to present to Prince Albert. The highest prices ever 
given to him for his pictures have been paid by Americans—Mr, 
Probasco, of Cincinnati, having purchased ‘A Cavalry Charge’ of 
him for thirty thousand dollars, and the famous ‘Battle of Fried- 
land’ having been sold to Mr. A. T. Stewart, as is well known, for 
twice as much. 

He is one of the most conscientious of workers, refusing to part 
with an unfinished sketch or drawing at any price, notwithstanding 
the large sums that his works, even of the slightest description, 
are sure to command. It is said that the garrets of his house at 
Poissy contain a literal fortune in the shape of studies, sketches, 
unfinished works, &c., put aside in portfolios and cases as hints 
for future masterpieces, but probably destined to swell the splendid 
catalogue of the great Art-sale that will agitate the world of pic- 
ture-buyers to its very centre after Meissonier’s decease. Those 
who have been fortunate enough to obtain a glimpse of this jea- 
lously guarded collection, declare that it contains some works of 
the highest artistic value, it being the gift of Meissonier’s pencil to 
glorify whatever it touches, whether canvas or cardboard. He is 
a severe but kindly master to the few pupils that he consents to 
take, the most celebrated artist that has been developed under his 
tuition being the great battle-painter Détaille. His son Charles is 
another of his pupils, but has never attained to more than a re- 
spectable mediocrity of execution. Though of unsympathetic per- 
sonality towards strangers, he is said to be an exemplary husband 
and father, steadfast in his friendships, and showing unfailing kind- 
ness and interest to his dependants. 

Next to Meissonier, it is probable that the best known in the 
United States of the French artists of the day is ALEXANDRE CABA- 
NEL. Born in Montpellier in 1823, he came to Paris at the age of 
eighteen to study Art. He became the pupil of Picot, and in 1844 
he made his début at the Sa/onx with a picture representing ‘ Christ’s 
Agony in the Garden.’ In 1845 he carried off the Grand Prix de 
Rome. The works that he sent from Italy attracted but little at- 
tention, but in 1852 he received a second-class medal for his ‘ Death 
of Moses,’ a painting of a lofty character and imposing execution. 
The next year he exhibited his first female portrait, which was at 
once remarked as revealing a new master in that difficult branch 
of Art, so refined and yet so vigorous was it in execution, so deli- 


cate in colour, and so daintily feminine in pose and in express 
At the Universal Exhibition of 1855 he was represented by 
fine portrait, by his ‘Death of Moses,’ and by two other wo 
which won for him a first-class medal, and the Cross of the Leg 
of Honour. 

It was about this period that the rising young artist, in the first 
flush of his genius, met at a sozrée the great actress Rachel. Pr 
foundly impressed by the strange charm that pervaded her form 
matchless grace, and her weird yet beautiful features, he ardent 
desired to paint her portrait. A mutual friend was commissioi 
to obtain from the lady the favour of the necessary sittings. 
returned a favourable answer, but as she was on the eve of 
ing for the United States, and was much occupied with the prep: 
rations for her voyage, she postponed the sittings till her return. 
We all know how tragically that journey terminated. And so 
the world of Art lost a masterpiece. There is no doubt but that 
the firm yet fine pencil of M. Cabanel would have worthily repr 
duced the features of the great actress, of whom unfortunately no 
really fine portrait exists. i 

In 1857 he exhibited a large work, entitled ‘ Aglaé and Boniface,” 
which in execution, no less than in subject, rivalled the ‘St. Augus- 
tine and St. Monica’ of Ary Scheffer. His portrait of Napoli 
III., in a court dress, exhibited at the Salou of 1865, gained for 
him the Medal of Honour, though in general he is less succes 
with his portraits of men than with those of women. But his fe 
tile and vigorous pencil seems at home in all styles, from the d 
cate genre picture to the grandiose effects of mural decoration, fro 
the grace and charm of _an-4ristoeratic lady’s portrait to the tragic” 
gloom of some melodramatic scene from literature or history, from _ 
the voluptuous charm of the ‘ Birth of Venus’ to the mystical poesy — 
of ‘The Sulamite.’ An intellectual and cultivated gentleman, as’ 
well as a great painter, his art shows the influence of culture and 
of imagination. He delights in reproducing on canvas the scenes 
and characters that have charmed him in the pages of the poet. 
‘ Othello telling of his Battles ’ was among his earlier works. Dante 
inspired his ‘ Paolo and Francesca,’ now in the Luxembourg, and un- — 
questionably one of his masterpieces; and the singularly poetic and 
expressive ‘Pia di Tolomei,’ now, I think, in the United States. © 
He has also painted the ‘Gretchen’ of Faust, avoiding with won- 
derful skill the over-refinement and vague sentimentality bestowed — 
upon Goethe’s dourgeozs heroine by Ary Scheffer. Despite her — 
tender beauty, his Margaret is a true burgher maiden. He has” 
depicted Racine’s Phédre at two points of her guilty career, one 
when she watches the distant course of Hippolyte’s chariot, the 
other showing her in the unrestful anguish of the night-watches. D 
He is now in the act of reproducing “this last picture (originally — 
executed in cabinet size) with the figures as large as life. He is 
also engaged on a full-length portrait of the beautiful Mrs. Mackay, 
the wife of the great Bonanza king, and one too of her mother, — 
Mrs. Hungerford. His latest finished work of importance was a _ 
‘Samson and Delilah,’ which was, I believe, purchased by an Eng- 
lish amateur. 

M. Cabanel is personally one of the most attractive gentlemen 3 
of modern French society. He is extremely handsome, despite 
his fifty-six years—his full snow-white hair and beard, his keen 
dark eyes, and the general atmosphere of high breeding and re- ; 
finement that surrounds him, making up a very winning exterior. — 
He is very popular as a master, taking a strong personal interest 
in the success of his pupils, and furthering their interests in every — 
possible way. He is a charming conversationalist, and is a com- — 
plete master of the somewhat caustic wit that is the leading feature 4 
of modern Parisian esfrz¢. I have already described his beautiful — 
home on the Parc Monceau, where he lives, surrounded with a 
imaginable forms of artistic and elegant luxury. The pictures — 


'o 


from his own pencil that adorn his private apartments have been 
estimated to be worth over fifty thousand dollars ; he also possesses 
a number of fine paintings by the old masters, and among them a ~ 
remarkable Holbein. He is unmarried, his devotion to his art — 
having apparently replaced in his life all other more sentimental 
attachments. He is a courteous host, a gracious and charming — 
guest, and seems to be wholly unspoiled by success and celebrity, 
His brother, Pierre Cabanel, like the son of Meissonier, has never 
attained to more than a moderate success in Art. ’ 

Of the two great painters that form the subject of my present 
article, the Luxembourg possesses an adequate representation of 
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only. Besides the ‘ Paolo and Francesca’ of M. Cabanel, 
le painting of ‘ Absalom and his Sister Tamar’ speaks there 
ently of the genius of this gifted artist. But the two small 
es by Meissonier, that figure there, are far from showing him 
greatest. Popular fury, too, has been expended on the mi- 
full-length equestrian portrait of Napoleon III., which is one 

¢ two inadequate examples of his art, it having been scored 
a pitiless knife, and the features of the Emperor erased by 


THE ASTROLOGER. 


( Frontispiece.) 


Seymour Lucas, Painter. J. Demannez, Engraver. 


HE list of painters whose names have found a 
place in the catalogues of various English pic- 
ture exhibitions within the present century in- 
cludes several of the name of Lucas, the most 
widely known, perhaps, being that of John Lu- 
cas, a portrait-painter of considerable repute, who 
: - died in the year 1874, at an advanced age. Whe- 
r. Seymour Lucas is a relative of the deceased artist we 
ot, but, judging from some pictures exhibited of late years, 
is certainly in a fair, way of earning as great popularity as the 
painter, though in a different way. The picture which will 
ps leave, of all Mr. Lucas’s works, the greatest impression 
he memory, is his principal contribution this year to the Roy- 
scan, he sends there five subjects, the largest and most 
mportant being ‘ The Gordon Riots,’ which has raised its author 
above the level of a very large ‘number of his brother artists, 
leads us to expect much from his hands hereafter. 
he Astrologer’ shows a well-studied figure, which, with all 
accessories, is painted with great care. The material of the 
composition has been utilised to good purpose, the whole 
put together most effectively. 


a % THE TRIAL OF LORD WILLIAM RUSSELL. 
THE PICTURE IN “THE POSSESSION OF THE DUKE OF BEDFORD. 
C, G, Lewis, Engraver. . 


§ picture is the work of an artist who, in the early part of 
present century, enjoyed a very large share of royal and aristo- 
patronage as a portrait-painter. It is in this character that 
most worthily known, though he painted a few historical 
which, having been engraved on a large scale soon after 
production, brought his name yery extensively before the 
lic. Of these pictures, the most popular, perhaps, are ‘The 
ation of Queen Victoria,’ ‘The Marriage of the Queen,’ 
Trial of Queen Caroline,’ ‘The Meeting of the First Re- 
Parliament,’ and the picture we have here reproduced on a 
rscale. Sir George Hayter was a favourite at court, and at 
time of his painting this work held the appointment of Por- 
and Miniature Painter to Prince Leopold, of Saxe-Coburg, 
was also a member of the Academy of St. Luke, in Rome, 
*e he studied in his earlier days: the Academies of Parma, 
Bologna, and Venice, also elected him a member. He 
never elected a member of the English Royal Academy ; pos- 
never entered his name as a candidate. On the accession 
jesty, Sir George was appointed Portrait-Painter to the 
and in 1841 Historical Painter in Ordinary. He died in 
it the last time he appeared as an exhibitor at the Royal 
showed a long interval between that occasion and his 
latest picture seen there was a ‘ Portrait of her Ma- 


“ 


some fanatical Communard with more political enthusiasm than 
brains. It is deeply to be regretted that a portion of the funds 
of the state has not been expended for the purpose of endowing 
this permanent museum of modern Art with a really worthy and 
representative work of one of France’s greatest artists. Meisso- 
nier is growing old, and in a few years the opportunity of filling 
this regrettable gap will be forever lost. 
Lucy H. Hooper. 


CUekeeot ERD ENGRAVINGS. 


jesty seated on the Throne of the House of Lords,’ executed for 
the city of London, and exhibited in 1838. Sir George received 
the honour of knighthood in 1842. 

The trial and execution of Lord William Russell, son of the 
Earl of Bedford, was one of the numerous acts of cruelty and 
tyranny that disgraced the reign of Charles II. He was tried at 
the Old Bailey on the charge of being concerned in what has been 
historically called the “‘Rye House Plot,” was convicted on the 
most disreputable evidence, and beheaded on a scaffold erected in 
Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, in 1683. Hayter appends to the title of his 
picture, as printed in the catalogue of the Academy, a passage 
from the “State Trials ” as descriptive of his composition: ‘He 
was assisted during his trial by his wife, Rachael, Lady Russell, 
and attended by many of his friends. The first two witnesses 
(seated in the centre of the picture) having been examined, Lord 
Howard of Escrik was sworn.” This person, a man of very bad 
character, and one of the chief witnesses against Russell, was 
himself one of the actual conspirators, but turned king’s evidence, 
and it was mainly on his statements that Russell was condemned. 
In the picture the prisoner is pointing to the two men who have 
already given their evidence, as if appealing to the bench against 
the truth of their assertions, while his devoted wife is seated 
underneath the “bar” taking notes. This admirable woman re- 
mained a widow during forty subsequent years, always mourning 
the death of her husband. 


JUDITH. 
Engraved by G. Stopart, from the Statue by JuLes Constant DEsTREEz, 


THIS figure personifies a woman of the Hebrew tribe of Reu- 
ben, who is celebrated, in the book of the Apocrypha which bears 
her name, for having delivered her country from the hands of the 
Assyrians by killing Holofernes, their general, at the siege of Be- 
thulia. Judith was a widow, “of a goodly countenance, and very 
beautiful to behold ;” Holofernes invited her into his tent, and 
“Judith was left alone in the tent, and Holofernes lying along 
upon his bed; for he was filled with wine. . . . Then Judith ap- 
proached to his bed, and laid hold of the hair of his head, and 
said, Strengthen me, O Lord God of Israel, this day. And she 
smote twice upon his neck with all her might, and she took away 
his head from him.” She has possessed herself of Holofernes’s 
“ fauchion ” from the head of his couch, and holds it in her left 
hand, while, with her right lifted up to heaven, she sends forth her 
prayer for strength “ to execute mine enterprise to the destruction 
of the enemies which are risen against us.” 

The sculptor is a French artist who studied under M. de Tre- 
quiti, and to the Paris International Exhibition of 1855 contributed 
two busts. What works he has since produced, beyond that here 
engraved, we have no means of rightly ascertaining ; it is certain, 
however, from this statue, that he has reached a degree of excel- 
lence that entitles him to be classed among the leading sculptors 
of his country. His statue of ‘ Judith’ was exhibited at the Paris 
Salon of 1874: it is elegant in design, the action is spirited and 
appropriate, and the face “beautiful,” as described in the narra- 
tive, yet resolute and determined, as befits the terrible act she is 
about to execute. 
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RANCE has produced many able modellers of ani- 
mals of all classes ; the late Antoine Louis Barye, 
Auguste Cain, and Pierre Jules Méne, have Eu- 
ropean reputations. Among the pupils of the 
famous Barye was one named Louis Navatel, 
known as Vidal in the world of Art. He was 
born at Nimes, in 1831, was on terms of intimacy 

with his master, and also with Pradier, and he was a most indus- 

trious and intelligent pupil and artist. At the age of twenty-one 
he suddenly became blind; the optic nerve was paralyzed, and, 
after much suffering, he was compelled to submit to the extraction 
of the iris. He was plunged into utter darkness. No words can 
picture the consternation which seized upon the unfortunate artist 
and his friends; but he found courage, and after a few weeks of 
painful labour he again went to work, and succeeded. Vidal’s 

sculptures are well known in the Art world of Paris; since 1855 

he has exhibited his works almost without intermission at the 

Salon, and in 1861 and 1863 he received medals for them. Lions, 

panthers, tigers, wounded stags, goats, cows, horses, bulls, dogs, 

and cats, are his favourite subjects. The Government has pur- 
chased several of his modellings sculptured in marble and bronze. 

A correspondent of the Monzteur des Arts, of Paris, who has 
taken great interest in those afflicted with blindness, records very 
touchingly in its columns a visit which he made to M. Vidal, and 
an abstract of the article in question will certainly interest the 
readers of the Ar¢ Fournal. 

Total as is the darkness in which M. Vidal is plunged, he is ex- 
tremely fond of exercise, and walks rapidly, but he prefers the 
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OLONEL JAMES FAIRMAN’S EXHIBITION.—There is on 
view in London a collection of thirteen large landscapes in oil, and 

of eighteen small studies in pen and ink, by Colonel James Fairman, of 
New York, which exhibit a happy combination of the pictorial faculty 
with exact knowledge regarding the physical phenomena of Nature. 
“As an illustration of this,” says a London critic, “we would point to 
the noble landscape representing ‘Sunset on the Coast of Corsica,’ in 
which the refraction of light on the hither side of a great sun-kissed 
boulder is recorded with much fidelity. In most instances, this side of 
the rock being away from the sun, the artist would represent it entirely 
in shadow; but Colonel Fairman knew better. Again, his scientific 
knowledge shows itself in the manner in which he expresses ‘ The Power 
of the Sea’ on the west coast of Ireland. We have here the ever-inter- 
changing phenomena of weight and force—now the power of the wind 
expending itself in misty spindrift and steaming spray, and now the 
broad, ponderous, upheaved volume of the Atlantic wave subsiding in 
obedience to the eternal law of gravitation with a grandeur that is ter- 
rible. All this we have seen attempted before, with more or less suc- 
cess, but never with such an all-embracing variety of action. The ex- 
plosive vertical splash, for example, when a wave strikes an upright 
cliff, shooting up into the air with the thunder of a bursting shell, we 
do not remember to have seen before on any canvas. ‘A Mountain 
Torrent in the Highlands,’ with a salmon-fisher, rod in hand, playing 
with the fish he has just hooked, and which is sure to break his tightened 
line if he is not very careful, is another example of how closely the artist 
adheres to local, and, we might say, geographic truth. The turbulent 
moorland torrent, with its mossy-tinted waters, the heather-clasped 
boulders, and the humid, grey atmosphere, always gathering itself into 
wrathful gloom in some quarter of the heavens, are all given with cha- 
racteristic force, and the Scot would recognise his native heath wherever 
he saw the picture. But wherever Colonel Fairman pitches his camp- 
stool he grapples with the spirit of the place, whether before ‘The 
Golden Gate of Jerusalem’ or in ‘The Plains of Sharon,’ by the banks 
of the Tay, or on the borders of some lovely lake in the Far West re- 
flecting the rolling cwmuli which the setting sun has glorified, and in 
whose ever-changing convolutions the imaginative soul of the wander- 
ing Indian sees an embodiment of the ‘Great Spirit.’ The artist often 


night-time, when the streets are quiet, and then he seems to |! 
intuitively his approach to any obstacle. The night is also 
favourite time for working, probably on account of the ab 
of disturbing elements. On the occasion of the visit referred 
above, M. Vidal had a fine greyhound which a friend had p 
sented him with, and he studied the form of the animal whil 
ressing it, and, being thoroughly acquainted with anatomy, he 
able to produce the figure of the creature faithfully in the 
The visitor could scarcely believe his senses as he saw the out 
of the dog developed in the clay, and then with dexterous 2 
rapid fingers the skeleton and muscles; and, finally, the wh 
physiognomy of the animal was admirably developed. 3 

M. Vidal’s work is not, however, always copied from Natu 
he frequently calls upon his imagination, aided, of course, by 
sound anatomical training, and at the Sa/om of 1875 he exhibi 
a model of a lion the size of life. He visits the exhibition, judging 
critically of the sculpture, and his judgment is said to be excellent ; 
he will say of one example, ‘“‘ There is thought in that ;” and of 
another, in the slang of the Paris studio, ‘ This is mere 
Although generally applying himself to the modelling of ani 
he is not confined to that; he has produced a capital med 
likeness of himself, and would probably furnish a good repres 
tation of any object which heceuld finger freely. j 

Vidal’s chief-amusement is the theatre, which he delights in, 
and declares that he can almost always distinguish the exact p 
tion of each performer on the stage, and judge of his merits o 
demerits ; so curiously, so wonderfully, does Nature cause the r 
maining senses to compensate largely for the loss of one. 


throws his horizon line, as Turner did, considerably above the middle — 
of his picture ; but, while doing this, he never sacrifices aérial perspec- 
tive, and from the first inch to the last his gradations are perfect. His | 
shadows are painted thin, but the’ objects themselves are carefully 
modelled, and he makes a free use of impasto. As we have already — 
implied, whatever scientific knowledge or digital dexterity he brings to — 
bear upon his subject, he never forgets to suffuse his canvas with the © 
life and glow of artistic human feeling, without the concrete and objec- 
tive expression of which no picture is worth two brass farthings. The 
eighteen outdoor pen-and-ink sketches, heightened with a little white 
body colour, are not the least valuable part of the exhibition, and artists 
will see by them how rapidly and yet how unerringly Colonel Fairman 
can record whatever of natural fact he has before him.” i 


PARISIAN EXHIBITION OF SKETCHES BY THE OLD MasTers.—The 
great success of the collection of Old-Master Sketches in London has — 
had the effect of stimulating an effort of the like kind in Paris. he 
Ministry of Fine Arts gave a full concurrence to the proposal, a few 
leading collectors responding to the call, and nearly seyen hundred 
sketches and finished drawings, illustrating the mastership of the great 
old schools, were consigned for exhibition to the Ecole des Beaux Arts, — 
Conspicuous among abundant Florentine contributions were the names 
of Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Andrea del Sarto, and Fra Bar- 
tolommeo. Rome gave some twenty drawings of Raffaelle and Giulio — 
Romano; from Venice came Titian, Bellini, Paul Veronese, Canalet 
and Sebastian del Piombo ; Lombardy contributed Correggio and L 
Bologna sent Guercino, Annibale Carracci, and Primaticcio. From S: 
appeared Murillo, Velasquez, and Zurbaran ; Germany, Ditrer and 1 
bein. From the older Flemish came Vandyck, Rubens, Van E 


Wouvermans, Ruysdael, Hobbema, Paul Potter, Van de Velde. E 
French school had its Poussin, Claude, Bouchet, Greuse, Fragonard, 
Prud’hon, and many others, closing with the last century. The nz 
of Hobbema, Ruysdael, and Van de Velde were conspicuous for exqui. — 
sitely finished water-colours. For the finest part of this rich review of — 
time-honoured Art Paris has reason to be grateful to the Duc d’Au- 
male, q 
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D. APPLETON & CO., Pustisners, NEw York. 


/ MEDAL Sa 


ca 
ASAI SS A 


SPOOL COTTO 


FOR 


ND AND MACHINE. 


WM, HENRY SMITH & CO., ~ 
«82. & 84 Worth Street, 
_ NEW YORK. 


») BURNETT'S 
COLOGNE. 


Unrivalled in Richness and 
Delicacy of Perfume. 


In Quarter and Half Pints, Pints 
and Quarts. 


Highest Awards at the Centennial Expesi- 
tion, at Louisville, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, Boston, 
and New York. 


The Awards were given for “‘zts vich- 
ness, delicacy, and care in compounding,” 
confirming the opinion of the best judges, 
that it is seeperior to any foreign or 
domestic. 


For sale by Park & TILFORD, ACKER, 
Merratt & Connit, B, Attman & Co., 
P Jounstox Bros. & Co., R. H. Macy & 
Co., FrREv’K Lorser & Co. 
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HERMAN TROST & CO., 


48, 50, 52, and 64 


oO 


ek oy) ie Murray St., New York. 


Established since 1835, 


FRENCH AND DRESDEN CHINA 
DINNER AND TEA SETS, 


Copeland's, Wedgwood'’s and Minton's 
DINNER SETS. 


Japanese and Chinese Porcelain, Art Pottery, Bronzes, and 
Curios; Sévres, Dresden, Berlin, and Worcester Fine Porcelain ; 
Maiolica and Faience articles in great variety. 


LARGEST STOCK IN THE UNITED STATES. 


New articles received daily from our houses in Paris and Limoges, 
and from our collectors in Japan and China. 


Prices very moderate. 


MODERN 
(“HROMATICS, 


APPLICATIONS TO ART AND 
INDUSTRY. 
With 130 Original Illustrations, and Frontispiece in 
Colors. 


By OGDEN N. ROOD, 


Professor of Physics in Columbia College. 


Forming No. 26 of ‘‘The International Scientific 
Series;?7 


Clothe rs Price, $2.00 


One vol., 12mo. 


“My object in this work has been to present in a clear, logical, 
and, if possible, attractive form, the fundamental facts connected 
with our perception of color, so far as they are at present known, 
or concern the general or artistic reader. . . . It has been my 
endeavor also to present, in a simple and comprehensive manner, 
the underlying facts upon which the artistic use of color necessarily 
depends.” —E-xtract from Preface. 


D. APPLETON & CO., PuBLISHERs, 
549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


CONSOLATION FOR THE NERVOUS. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHATES, A BRAIN AND 
NerVE Foon: is unlike all other tonics, as it is com- 
posed of the nerve-giving principles of the Ox-brain 
and Wheat-germ. It restores lost energy in all weak- 
nesses of mind or body; controls nervousness, gives 
vitality to the insufficient growth of children ; strength- 
_ens digestion; cures neuralgia, and prevents consumy- 
tion, 

F. CROSBY, 666 Sixrs Avenue, New Yore. 
For sale by Druggists. Physicians have prescribed 160.000 


packages. 
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THE ART JOURNAL ADVERTISER. 


Tie 


ART JOURNAaS 


THE ART JOURNAL contains features that render it invaluable to artists, ama- 
teurs, and all persons interested in PAINTING, SCULPTURE, ARCHITECTURE, DECO- 
RATION, FURNISHING, ORNAMENTATION, ENGRAVING, ETCHING, or DESIGNING 
in any of its branches. It is a record of Progress in the Arts; it affords instruction 
to amateurs and students; it furnishes designers with innumerable suggestions; it 
gives examples of what is doing in Europe and America in the different arts; it is a 
choice gallery of engravings, executed in the best manner, on both steel and wood. 
Among its varied features of the current year are the following: 


LANDSCAPE IN AMERICAN POETRY.—From drawings by J. APPLETON BROWN, engraved by 
A. V. S. ANTHONY. Text by Miss Lucy LARcom. This series of articles contains some of 
the most beautiful and artistic engravings on wood ever given to the American public. They 
illustrate the places and scenes described by Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, and other 
of our distinguished poets. 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE.—A series of papers giving instruction in and ae for the erection 
of rural cottages, suburban villas, etc. 


DECORATIVE ART.—Papers designed to give instruction in the eens of DECORATIVE ART, 
in the application of natural forms to ornamentation, with designs for China-Painting, Fur- 
niture, Carving, Embroidery, Lace, Wall Decoration, Pottery, and for all industries into 
which decoration or ornament enters. 


AMERICAN INTERIORS.—Illustrations of artistic furnishing, as exemplified in American homes, 
engraved in the best manner possible. 


AMERICAN PAINTERS.—Examples of the current productions of AMERICAN ARTISTS, engraved 
in an artistic manner. 


BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL PAINTERS.—Examples, engraved on wood, of the works of lead- 


ing artists abroad. 


STEEL ENGRAVINGS.—Each number contains three Steel Engravings, in many instances a single 
plate being worth more than the price of the number. The steel engravings consist of 
examples of BRITISH, AMERICAN, and CONTINENTAL ARTISTS. Subjects in Sculpture are 
also given. 


OTHER FEATURES.—Illustrations of AMERICAN and FOREIGN ART-MANUFACTURES; Views of 
new CHURCHES, BUILDINGS, and MONUMENTS; Papers on the Industries connected with 
the Arts; Intelligence in all things pertaining to the progress of Art, at home and abroad. 


Nothing is left undone to sustain the reputation of this publication as a valuable 
and beautiful Art Periodical. Printing, paper, and general get-up, are of the best 
character, such as to win the commendation of all critics. 


THE ART JOURNAL contains the Steel Plates and Illustrations of the LONDON 
ART JOURNAL (the exclusive right of which, for Canada and the United States, has 
been purchased by the publishers), with additions relating to American Art and 
American topics. The proprietors give notice that some of the steel plates and 
illustrations appearing in the LONDON ART JOURNAL are engraved and copyrighted 
in this country, and that, consequently, the importation and sale of the English issue 
are an infringement upon the copyright of this work. 


Published monthly. Sold only by Subscription. PRICE, 75 CENTS PER NUMBER 


(payable to the carrier), or Nine Dollars per Annum, in advance, postage prepaid by 
the Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 & 551 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


AGENCIES: 


ROCHESTER: 42 State Street. 
CHICAGO: 61 Washington Street. 

ST. LOUIS: 320} North Third Street. 
NEW ORLEANS: 20 St. Charles Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 230 Sutter Street. 


BOSTON: 6 Hawley Street. 
PHILADELPHIA: 922 Chestnut Street. 
BALTIMORE: 22 Post-Office Avenue. 
PITTSBURG: 54 Ninth Street. 
ALBANY: too State Street. 


—— 


- Appletons’ Hand-book of 


— 


ae 


APPLETONS’ — 


f 


Appletons’ Hand-book of § 
Resorts, — 


Revised to the Summer of 1879. ta 
Large 12mo. Paper cover, 50 cents; cle 
cents. 


Appletons’ General Guide to. 
United States and 


An entirely new work. Compiled on the 
the famous BAEDEKER HAND-BOOKS of E 
With oe and Illustrations. In three sep > 
forms, viz. a 
IN ONE VouENne COMPLETE. 
Roan, pocket form, price, $2.50. : 

THE NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE S’ 
AND CANADA. 1 vol., 264 pages. Clot 

$x.25. 

THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN STAI 
~~ —~yol., 234 pages. Cloth, price, $1.25. 


16mo, 00 


-| Appletons’ European Guide-b 
Containing Maps of the Various Political | 
sions, and Plans of the Principal Cities. 
a Complete Guide to the Continent of 
Egypt, Algeria, and the Holy Land. 
are appended a Vocabulary of Travel 
English, German, French, and Italian—an 
Appendix, and Specialties of European C 
Spring edition, 1879. Completely revised a 
rected up to date. Handsomely bound i 
volumes, in red morocco, gilt edges. Price 


Appletons’ Railway Guide. 
Paper cover, 25 cents. Published monthly 
vised and corrected to date. 


New York Illustrated. 


With ro2 Illustrations and a Map of th 
The illustrations and text fully delineati 
Elevated Railway system, Post-Office, an 
Public Buildings, Churches, Street Scene 
urbs, etc., etc. 4to. Paper cover, price, 60 


The Hudson River Illustrat 


A Guide for Tourists. With 60 Illus 
4to. Paper cover, 50 cents. An indisp 


work to those who desire to view the beat 
the Hudson. 


i” 


Scenery of the Pacific Rail 


and Colorado. 


With Maps, and 71 Illustrations. 
75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 


Paper 


can Cities. 


Large 12mo. Illustrated. Paper cover, 50 
cloth, 75 cents, 


Appletons’ Hand-book of 
Resorts. 


For Tourists and Invalids. With 47 Illus r 
Paper cover, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


*,* Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, to a 
in the United States, on receipt of the price. — 


D. APPLETON & CO, Publishers, — 
549 & 551 Broadway, New 


oe 


wah 
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me BANCROET’S 
listory of the United States. 


ILLUSTRATED SUBSCRIPTION EDITION. 


D. APPLETON & CO. Publishers, 549 & 551 Broadway, New York, 


HAVE IN ACTIVE PREPARATION : 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


From the Discovery of the American Continent. 


COMPLETE IN SEVEN ROYAL OCTAVO VOLUMES. 


\ 
\. 


roft’s “History of the United States” occupies a very prominent place not only in the 


srature of his own country, but in that of the world, since it is everywhere a recognized 


ing with causes and principles as well as events, and tracing with remarkable skill the 


enlightenment and liberal ideas. It has been translated into various languages, and is 


The volumes will be issued at intervals, and completed in reasonable time. 


ee History or tHE Unirep States will be sold by subscription only, and 
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D. APPLETON & C0.’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Data of Ethics 


By HERBERT SPENCER. 1 vol., I2mo. Cloth. Price, 


$1.50. (Ready August 16th.) 


II 


Freedom 10 Seience and Teaching, 


From the German of ERNST HAECKEL, author of 
“ The Evolution of Man,” “‘ The History of Cre- 
ation,” etc. With a Prefatory Note by T. H. 
Hux ey, F.R.S. 1 vol.,12mo. Cloth. Price, 
$1.00. 


Ill. 


The Homan Species. 


By A. DE QUATREFAGES, Professor of Anthropology 
in the Museum of Natural History, Paris, 


Contents: Book I. Unity of the Human Species; Book II. 
Origin of the Human Species; Book III. Antiquity of the Human 
Species; Book 1V. Original Localization of the Human Species; 
Book V. Peopling of the Globe; Book VI. Acclimatization of the 
Human Species; Book VII. Primitive Man—Formation of the 
Human Races; Book VIII, Fossil Human Races; Book IX. 
Present Human Races—Physical Character; Book X. Psycho- 
logical Character of the Human Species, 


1 vol., 12mo. Cloth. 498 pages. Price, $2.00. 
Forming Number 27 of ‘‘ The International Sci- 
entific Series.” 


The Life of His Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort, 


By THEODORE MARTIN. With Portraits. Vol IV. 
I vol., 12mo, Cloth. Price, $2.00. 
V. 
Classical Writers, 
Edited by JoHN RicHARD GREEN. I. MILTON, 


By SToprorD A. BROOKE, 
Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


16mo, 168 pages, 


Under the title of ‘‘ Classical Writers,’”’ Messrs. Appleton & Co. 
have begun the issue of a series of small yolumes upon some of the 
principal classical and English writers, whose works form subjects 
of study in our colleges, or which are read by the general public. 
Care is taken to impart information in a thorough and systematic 
way, while an intelligent interest in the writers and their works is 
sought to be aroused by a clear and attractive style of treatment. 
The following volumes are in preparation; Of the ancients—Ev- 
RIPIDES, Heropotus, DEmMosTHENES, SoPHOcLEs, Vircit, Hor- 
AcE, Cicero, Livy; of the moderns—Bacon, SPENSER, CHAUCER, 
Others will follow. 


Va 


The Development of Baglish Literature. 


The Old English Period. By Brother Azartas, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in Rock Hill College, 
Maryland. 1 vol., 12mo, 214 pages. Cloth. Price, 


$1.25. 


For sale by all booksellers. Any volume sent by mail, post- 
paid, to any address in the United States, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 & 551 Broapway, New York. 
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MITCHELL, VANCE & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AS FIXTURES 


MARBLE CLOCKS 


METAL AND PORCELAIN LAMPS, ORNAMENTAL BRONZES, ETc. 


FINE BRONZE 


AND 


(a 


= 


: i 
We respectfully announce that we are prepared to manufacture and offer for sale 


varied and elegant patterns of CORNELIUS & CO., of Philadelphia—iong established { | 


1 
d 


favorably known to the public—who, having discontinued manufacturing, have trans fer 
that portion of their business to us. 

Thankful for patronage generously bestowed, we solicit its continuance. We co rd. ia 
invite those interested in INDUSTRIAL ART-WORK to visit our establishment and fre 


examine a display of goods in our line not equaled elsewhere in the world. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


my 


Now 836 & 8388 BROADWAY, and 18th Street, near Union Square, NEW YC R 


APPLETONS AMERICAN CyYCLOP&DIA 
NEW REVISED EDITION. 


Entively rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject. Printed from new type, and 


illustrated with several thousand Engravings and Maps. 


This CycLopp14 -surpasses all other works in the fullness and ability of the articles relating to the United States; no ot 
contains so many reliable biographies of the leading men of this and other nations; the best minds of the country have 
pages with the latest data, and the most recent discoveries in manufactures, mechanics, and general science; it is a library in 
is well printed, and in convenient form; it is reliable, impartial, complete, thoroughly American, deeply interesting and instructi' e, 
cheap ; 


PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING. 


In Extra CLoTu : per vol., $5.00 } In Hatr RusstA, EXTRA GILT . 3 per vol., $8 
In Liprary LEATHER . F ; : ; ui 6.00 | In FuLL Morocco, ANTIQUE, GILT EDGES . bid ‘y 
In HatF TurKEY Morocao . 5 . ¢ Sf In*Futt Russia. i 


7-00 


DISEASES, 


Like rivers, spring from small causes. The roar 
river may not be easily diverted from its course, 1 
the neglected disease from its destructive work. Tak 
in time, disease, which is merely an interrupted fun 
tion, may be averted by the use of Nature’s reme 
TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT. It combines tl 
medicinal properties of the best mineral waters in th 
world. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


THE ART JOURNAL ADVERTISER. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO. 


Cor. ETON & WILLIAM STREETS, New York. 
pManuractucats and Importers of 


_ BRUSHES, Sculptors’ 
. For, Oil and: Water Colors, MODELING TOOLS AND 
Trae are CLAY, 
Fi W, Devoe’ &: Co's RR gs 0 RE IR 
z CANVAS, | # ¥, W. Devoe & Co's 


ARTISTS’ FINE, COLORS, 
| IN TUBES. 

IR 
CHARCOAL and CRAYON 
Drawing Materials, 
———_@—___——— 
Supplies for 
TILE AND -CHINA 


ACADEMY BOARDS, 
And Oil Sketching Papers, 
‘WATER. COLORS: 

' Cakes ahd Moist, 
Me Res Silas 
DRAWING CASTS, 
BOOKS and STUDIES, PAINTING, 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 
Fred’k W, Devoe: Fred’k Saunders, Jr, 


ue Ey e aaa The Art Four- 
sea inks d 


James F, Drummond. J. Seaver Page. 


= Sti Field, and Gallery. 


A MANUAL OF PAINTING, 


FOR ae STUDENT AND AMATEUR, 


With wt Aileen for the General Reader. 


ice Banat of all the | sry ; 
daily use in aS oe ese URE Mts Wk 


aes vol, oe eg a erate aie elvan 7s COMMER: GL. BO) 


By HORACE J. ROLLIN. 


ares nee 
Ni, AND Dora- ‘ 


“The worleis a small one, ‘but it is comprehensive in its scope ; it is written as. tersely as possible, with no 
oe sentences, ‘and scarcely any waste: words, and to amateur artists and ai students it will be invaluable as 
_a hand-book of varied information for ready reference.” —M.. V. Avening Pos 
Ae be book i is at once clear and seers and, so far as the inaterial of ’painting goes, instructive.’’—MVew 
| York World. 

“*Ttis one of many books that young artists. should read.”"—WV. Y. Methodist. . 
a) “The author evidently understands his subject thoroughly, and puts: his ‘case clearly and succinctly. “The - 
‘| book will be of no little. servicé to those who would: become students or professors of art.?’—JV, ¥, Evening 
Express : 

‘A want which has long been felt is now filled by the issué/of a manual under the title, ‘ Studio, Field, and 
Gallery.’ It is a:clear, practical hand-book of art, by the aid of which the student may post himself upon the 
various subjects relating thereto, without wading through long and intricate works on each topic. It is a most 
auseful and practical: work, one of real merit, and which will take its position as such.” —Boston Globe. 

« Seldom has_a book of more practical: value of its size, and at once so enthusiastic and full of purely artistic 
| devotion, been placed before us. Distinctly simple, it proceeds gradually, and develops in an intelligent, intel- 
Tectual manner the best methods of procedure for art- students, furnishing abundance of correlatiye matter for 
thought after reading: It is a capital little work, a model in, its vay, and so likely to be appreciated by those 
“_) who are’aiming to portray Nature and humanity by pencil and brush that we predict for.it a public generous in 
‘numbers. — Boston Evening Travéller. 

“ This useful book will supply the place of a score 57 manuals of distinct specialties in art, and will be found 
“equally desirable by the learner and the lover of art,”"—Geston Gazetée. 
| «A more completé and useful manual’ than this the budding artist could hardly desire... It is just sucha 

‘ hand-book as art-students have long needed-and looked for in vain.” —Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Sent by mail, post- Said, on Rent of price. 


ee) = SD, APPLETON & CO, Publishers, 549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


TOBACCO AND CICARETTES. 
“STRAIGHT ”—Rare Old Virginia: - “HALVES ”—Rare Old Perique and Virginia. 


Wy 'robaecos. | The standard of our world-wide reputable: and: reliable 
Rew Gy Ne us thes, TF? wit ever be maintained, and stich improvements added ftom time to time as are 


the result of our unremitting efforts to Canin upon the market a Tobacco which shall meet all the demands of the connoisseur. 
WM. S. KIMBALL & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


six PRIZE MEDARS. 


f 


alia LATEST! | FRAGRANT VANITY FAIR 


AMOUNT | OF NET CASH ASSETS ae i; ce 
: _REVEN UE -ACCO UN: 


Premiums received and ‘deferred ce eah Speak ee: EN tS rere Ticeey ss 
“Less deferred premiums January. ay 1878. Ne) 
Interest’ received and accrued...... 24222. 12).0- Dee tao 

Less interest accrued January 1, 


Losses -by deat inchading Reyersionary additions to same-.--.-.+ 
Endowments matured and discounted, including: Reyersionary additi 

‘Life ‘annuities and ) reinsurances- - ¢ 

| Dividends and’ returned premiums, on canceled policies. 

Commissions, broketages, agency. expenses, and: physicians fees. 

Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc 
Reduction of. values on United States and other Stocks .-2-+22.++2-2bs 
Profit and loss account 


"assigned to the coe as additional. Collateral eee 
* Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on. ‘these 


sposrcie tO: 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subse uent’ to. anuar 
Ye Pp. § Pp y q os 


* Premiums on existing: policies ’ in course of transmission, and. collection’ estimate a 
“cies, $590,000; included in® liabilities): fe 

Agents’ baldness), rseecen cea eee ees 

Accrued interest’ on investments to dantany: 1, 1879... 


State of New York, 
Excess of market value of securities over ‘cost 


CASH ASSETS, January 1, 1879. 
Appropriated as follows: : 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to ies ie “1879. 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc 
-\ Matured. Endowments, due and unpaid, .---. 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; patticipating insuranc 
nhon-participating ‘at 5 per cent,, Carlisle, net’ premium. -. - 
Reserved for contingent: liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, « 
existing policies of that class 
Reserved for premiums “paid in advance.’ 
Divisible eae at 4 Det Cent. a 


"A detailed schedule a these ttens will accompany the usual annual report hes wit) the Ln 


‘Gurplites estimated by the: New York State Standard at : 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,436.64 the Boar 
proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settle 
pean Aue year 5,082 policies have been issued, i insuring 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1, 
‘Number of policies in force Jan. 1, 
Number of policies in force J. 

N Las d of policies: i. force Ja ane 


Death=Claims rae 1876, 1 7547,648 | “Income ‘from: eee 1876, 1 
Death-Claims paid 1877;° 1,638,128 | Income from. ntere at ie 
Denth-Cyaime aoa soheae 1,687,676 Income Trome 

pea é 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, Ae JOEN, MAIRS, 

ROBERT. B. COLLINS, DAVID, DOWS, 

CHAS. WRIGHT, M. Dy s ss HENRY BOWERS, 

J. Fs SEYMOUR, — - JOHN’ Mx ee, 
THEODORE M: BANTA, Cashier aon 
D, O}DELL, ‘Superintendent of. Agencies ee 

“> CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D:, Residence, too. “36th 3b): 

HENRY sites fae aaa rege Nie 15 E. ait “pe 


